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A NEED DRAMATIZED—A PROSPECT CREATED! 


“Prudent business men carry fire in- 
surance as a matter of course on 
their buildings, equipment and stocks. 
And yet if there are 3 partners, aged 
50, there are 23 chances that one of 
them will die within the next 24 
hours to one chance of fire. That 
may mean an ‘orphaned’ business.”’ 


Thousands of prudent business men will reconsider the ade- 
quacy of their life insurance (both business and personal) this 
month as Northwestern Mutual agents use this arresting 
approach from their Company’s current full page advertise- 
ment in TIME and NATION’S BUSINESS. 


: The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now total a 
billion dollars —a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of more 
than 600,000 policyholders with over three and one-half billions of insurance in force. 
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A CAREER OR A JOB? 


By JAMES A. FULTON 


President, Home Life Insurance Company of New York 


No better statement of the program of Client Building: through Estate 
Planning of the Home Life of New York could be prepared than is con- 
tained in these brief excerpts from the address of President Fulton of that 
Company before its Client Builders Club Convention this month. 


HE man in the Life Insurance 
business today has a funda- - 


mental decision to make. He 

may not be conscious that he is 

making it because his choice !s 

probably evidenced by his course 

of action and not by any con- 
scious decision. 

The choice is whether he is 


them as clients. A customer is a 
person who can be induced to 
part with his money for some ob- 
ject to meet a real or a created 
need. The consummation of the 
sale represents the end of the con- 
nection between buyer and seller 
except as the buyer may be a po- 
tential prospect for a future sale. 


life insurance to other assets of an 
estate, all of which require highly 
specialized knowledge. 

Because of this, the most suc- 
cessful life insurance men of today 
are not those who are the clever- 
est salesmen, who have the great- 
est reservoir of tricks of the trade 
or who are the most insistent. 
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building a career or just holding A client, on the other hand, rep- They are rather those men who arthur C 
a job. It is whether his future resents a continuing responsibility can bring to bear upon the prob- tic 
activities rest on a basis of perma- in the specialized line of activity lems of their clients the necessary Crt 
nent clients or just temporary cus- involved. Year in and year out clear thinking and expert knowl- 
tomers. It is whether he makes the person rendering professional edge, and therefore offer ade- 
just a job of his work or in the service has a definite personal re- quate solutions to their problems. I 
truest sense a profession. sponsibility for the proper solution THE COMPANY'S PROGRAM TIME 
What are the factors which de- of his client's problems. This is The dee bile inamenee Con- 
termine which course he is taking? true whether it be law, or med- pany has determined that its par- aferior Fi 
What is the essential difference icine, or life insurance. Veslee of in th h f ' 
4 : ’ place in the scheme o ton-—Fe 
between holding down a job and Fourth: The outstanding charac- things as a life insurance company 
building a professional career? teristic of the professional con- is to furnish the utmost in facili- 
cept in any line of activity is mak- ties for those life insurance men 
THE MATIGR OF QUROOK ing the interest of the client a —_ d inal il Selling ¢ 
In the first place, a career pre- Sten: ra + who have determined to build . 
POR sa. spa Sa ail matter ot paramount importance. their careers upon a professional posiness 
mepposes wissen A customer may find it necessary lene. Bear in wind thet this eburn, 
activity. Too many men have en- to have in mind the old legal os ‘fa: . Life of D 
tered the life insurance business a we handling of the life insurance busi- ee 
maxim, ‘Let the buyer beware. ness on a professional basis must provoking 


or as they are likely to call it, the 
life insurance game, to "give it a 
whirl." 


A client may properly expect that 
he shall always have the benefit 
of the specialized knowledge and 


be a cooperative enterprise on 
the part of the men in the field 


Insurance” 
Conventior 
to 1913 th 








A man does not start to study disinterested advice of the person at in public 
law or medicine or engineering ives Ink enbatiendh tamara tien, is prepared 40 onder this type of agents, bu 
with the idea of "giving it a Those of you here who have service, and make that us an heed 
whirl.” He starts with the definite evidenced by your action a desire anteaiiie: calaes 20 tae: omen ok versed, he 
idea that he is making of it a life to put your business on a profes- Y group be blamed 


work and is therefore justified in 
making the necessary investment 
in time and money to acquire the 
knowledge which is the ground- 
work for his life's work. 

The second difference is that a 
professional career necessarily re- 
quires specialized knowledge. A 


sional career basis must realize, 
therefore, that you are undertak- 
ing certain obligations and re- 
sponsibilities and that you are em- 
barking on a course which makes 
very specific demands upon you 
but which in turn has very definite 
benefits. 


conscientious, highly trained in- 
dividuals functioning in the field. 
On the other hand, the individual 
in the field, be he ever so pro- 
ficient, may find himself thwarted 
unless he has the studied coopera- 
tion and proper facilities from the 
— standpoint. Every activ- 
ity of t 
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man may float from job to job in aid . iene iS on R 
different lines of endeavor with- NOT MERE SELLING JOB rn 3 2 ; ete es igh- “Bren 
out knowing a great deal about The problem confronting the est point o 4 wy om © mately c¢ 
any of them. If he is a specialty life insurance man today is not company standpoint in those serious q 
salesman he can probably sell any just selling policies, but what kind things which will be helpful to the soe 

man who is building his selling ameig: | 


one of dozens of products. If he 
is to give professional service, 
however; he must have profes- 
sional knowledge and ability. 

The third difference is that a 
man holding a selling job thinks of 
the people he sells just as cus- 
tomers, whereas the professional 
concept requires him to think of 


of policies, the method of their 
payment and how to weld them 
into a comprehensive plan that 
will adequately meet the require- 
ments of the client and his family. 
Developments in the last few years 
have involved matters of taxation, 
of the application of methods of 
settlement, of the relationship of 


career on professional lines. 

We believe this is in harmony 
not only with present conditions, 
but with the conditions that are 
ahead of us. 

(If you care for a copy of the com- 
plete address by Mr. Fulton, write to 


the Company for the booklet, “A Ca- 
reer or a Job.”) 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway — — _ New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. FULTON 


C. C. FULTON, JR. 
President Agency Vice-President 


W. P. WORTHINGTON 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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mproved Selling 
Conditions Urged 
Arthur Coburn Is Outspoken in 


Criticism of Agency Man- 
agement 


MIME FOR SALES STUDY 


Inferior Field Force Reflects in Lapsa- 
tion—Favorable Conditions Would 
Attract Better Men 





Selling conditions in the life insurance 
business should be improved, Arthur 
eburn, vice-president Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, declared in a thought- 
provoking address on “Sales Side of Life 
Insurance” before the American Life 
Convention meeting in Chicago. Prior 
to 1913 there was a noticeable increase 
in public respect for life insurance 
agents, but unfortunately since that time 
the progress has been retarded or re- 
versed, he said. The public should not 
be blamed for this condition; the respon- 
sibility should rest where it belongs, on 
the management of life companies. 

Great emphasis has been placed on 
the volume of new business sold and to 
get volume company managements have 
appointed in recent years a very great 
number of agents. Mr. Coburn said it 
1s estimated there are 200,000 licensed 
lifeagents in this country of whom only 
15 percent are making a decent living. 


Raises Serious Questions 


“Even if this picture is only approxi- 
mately correct,” he said, “it raises a very 
Serious question as to whether manage- 
ments of companies are functioning 
properly on the selling end of life insur- 
ance, To an extent that did not exist 
six years ago, life insurance agents find 
it dificult to make a living. What have 
the managers of life insurance compa- 
mies done about it? They have steadily 
increased the number of men selling life 

p surance. Such a treatment of the prob- 
¢m does not seem constructive. 

It is is true that managers of life in- 
surance companies have been busy dur- 
Ing the last five years because the 


















amount of investment trouble in the p 


business has been above the average of 
more normal years. Perhaps the prog- 
Tess of recovery has brought more time 
pexamine the selling side of the busi- 

“It seems to me a correction in some 
of the selling abuses of the business 
would have a number of important con- 
Sequences. Business would be_ better 
‘old to the public and this would result 
N policies staying longer in force and 
‘tis in turn would result in a greater 
Measure of public satisfaction. More- 











Far reaching problems of the first 
importance to life companies have been 
created by the rapid and substantial de- 
cline in rates of interest on all classes 
of investments said V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager and actuary of the Con- 
federation Life of Canada, in his talk 
before the American Life Convention in 
Chicago. Upon the proper solution of 
these problems rests the continuance of 
the public high regard for the institution 
of life insurance and its ability to func- 
tion as a safe depository for a substan- 
tial portion of the public’s savings. 

Many painful results can be avoided 
by studying the experience of the past, 
said Mr. Smith. In the last 60 years a 
comparison of the yield on British con- 
suls and the United States government 
securities shows a gradual decline to a 
low point, not unlike the present in the 
late nineties. There was a general in- 
crease accelerated by the war, which 
culminated approximately in 1920, fol- 
lowed by a reaction and a general de- 
cline which developed into an abrupt fall 
in the last three years. 


Take Long Viewpoint 


Taking this experience into consider- 
ation, it is dangerous to take too short 
a view and chart the trend of rates in 
the immediate future from the expe- 
rience of the immediate past. Interest 
rates again will be higher in coming 
years, although the increase will prob- 
ably be gradual. The reduction of the 
rate of interest has gone hand in hand 
with shrinkage in the volume of new 
opportunities for investment. Invest- 
ments in mortgages have been discour- 
aged not alone by the fallen property 
values, but by the tendency of legis- 
latures to enact measures restricting se- 
verely the rights of the mortgagees. The 
demand for policy loans has declined 
steadily, accompanied by a continuous 
repayment of money obtained when in- 
terest rates were high. 


Term Is Important 


The increased holding in low yielding 
government securities carries with it a 
potential problem for Canadian com- 
panies which are forced in making state- 
ment returns to value assets on market 
values and not on any amortized basis. 
The uncertain political conditions re- 
sulted in a sharp decline in the value 
of first class Canadian government se- 
curities at the beginning of the year, 
said Mr. Smith. A lesson to be drawn 
from this is that diversification is essen- 
tial and that no company should allow 
an undue portion of its funds to be 
placed even in so excellent a security as 
that of the issues of its own country. 
The term of the investment is of great 
importance to a life insurance company. 
It is important that the principle of in- 
vesting in long term bonds with high 
yield when yields are high and short 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 





term bonds when yields are low be fol- 





lowed. Life companies are accustomed 
to take a long view of their business and 
be prepared to take advantage of the 
rise in the interest rates which is bound 
to come. On the other hand, the com- 
panies cannot ignore the possibility of 
a recurrence in the future of an ab- 
normal demand for cash surrender and 
loan values. 


Corporations Refund Bonds 


Attention was called to the tendencies 
of many of the leading corporations to 
refund their bonds, replacing them with 
new issues bearing a much lower rate, 
generally 314 and 3% percent. They 
have been successful in issuing these 
securities, not only at the low rate, but 
also for durations of 25 to 30 years. It 
would be wise for life insurance com- 
panies to refrain from such purchases 
unless the term of the bond is 15 years 
or less, according to Mr. Smith. The 
institutional investor in making new in- 
vestments should avoid extremes. Un- 
til the recovery of economic activity is 
more advanced, the bulk of the invest- 
ments will be made in government is- 
sues, 

In considering the relation of invest- 
ment interest in connection with policy 
reserves, Mr. Smith said that current 
issues of policy contracts should be self- 
supporting on the basis of interest rates 
which will be realized on funds aris- 
ing from their own premiums. They 
should not be dependent on the subsidy 
from older issues even if the subsidies 
were feasible. 


Annuity Rates Considered 


Rates on single premium annuities, he 
said, call for the investment of the en- 
tire premium immediately, followed by 
rapid withdrawals. This can counter- 
balance premium receipts from the in- 
surance account and the original an- 
nuity investment can be gradually trans- 
ferred. As a matter of practical policy, 
it would seem advisable to invest an- 
nuity considerations in fairly short-term 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 








Special Issue to Cover 
American Life Meeting 





Further reports of the American 
Life convention meeting in Chi- 
cago will appear in a special issue 
of The National Underwriter to 
be mailed the end of this week to 
all subscribers. This convention 
is one of the high lights of the life 
insurance year and many weighty 
problems of great importance to 
the business are reviewed. C. M. 
Cartwright is covering the meet- 
ing for The National Underwriter. 














| eaders in Chicago for A.L.C. Meeting 


Interest Yield Creates 
Far-Reaching Problems 


Nollen Is Slated 
for Presidency 


Annual Meeting of the American 
Life Convention On in 
Chicago 


BUSY WEEK FOR MEMBERS 


Following Two Days in Conferences of 
Sections, the Big Sessions 
Started Wednesday 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


All signs point to the election of Ger- 
ard S. Nollen, president of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, as the new president of 
the American Life Convention, which is 
holding its annual meeting in Chicago 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel this week. 
Mr. Nollen is a member of the execu- 
tive committee and is one of the out- 
standing members of the organization. 
Herbert K. Lindsley of Wichita, Kan., 
president of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life, is the president this year, being 
one of the wheelhorses in the organiza- 
tion and representing a group and class 
of companies that are highly impor- 
tant in this organization, Mr. Lindsley 
is making an excellent presiding officer. 
He has done yeoman service during the 
year and has received the plaudits of 
the membership. Mr. Lindsley, accord- 
ing to custom, will be elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Daniel Boone, president of the 
Midland Life of Kansas City, who be- 
came a member of the committee two 
years ago on his retirement from the 
presidency. ; 

If Mr. Nollen is elevated to the presi- 
dency, that will leave a vacancy on the 
committee. The general impression pre- 
vails that W. T. Grant, president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance, will be 
chosen for the place. However, there 
has been considerable talk from the 
southerners that they are entitled to rep- 
resentation on the committee. Presi- 
dent W. R. Wills of the National Life 
& Accident and President Julian Price 
of the Jefferson Standard Life have both 
been mentioned for the place. U. S. 
Brandt, president Ohio State Life, will 
undoubtedly be reelected a member of 
the committee. The election will take 
place Friday afternoon at the executive 
session. 

Big Convention Opened 


The big convention proper opened 
Wednesday morning when President 
Lindsley delivered his annual address 
and the annual report was given by 
Manager and General Counsel C. B. 
Robbins. This is the first meeting of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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What Effect Will Federal Pension Plan Hay 


on Future of Life Insurance? 


A question in which those of us in the 
life insurance business are especially in- 
terested is this: ‘What effect will the 
federal old age security program have 
upon the institution of life insurance?” 
A question in which everybody is or 
should be interested is this: ‘Are the 
broad principles underlying the program 
sound, so that the country may count 
upon their successful working out? If 
not, what constructive changes can be 
suggested?” 

In considering the effect of the fed- 
eral plan upon the institution of life 
insurance we may conclude at once that 
the emphasis upon attaining security 
through a monthly income is going to 
be helpful. For years we have been 
trying to make policyholders “monthly 
income conscious” so that they would 
visualize their life insurance as provid- 
ing a steady income rather than a lump 
sum payment. The social security act 
renders exceedingly effective aid to this 
educational work. More and more peo- 
ple will be looking at their life insurance 
and calculating what it will do by way 
of supporting their families and them- 
selves over the years. 


Will Educate American 
Public Along Right Road 


Furthermore the nation-wide discus- 
sion of financial security can not help 
benefiting an institution such as life in- 
surance which for a century has been 
dedicated to the cause of furnishing 
such security to the American people. 
Money which might have been spent 
for some temporary enjoyment will be 
devoted to providing long range secur- 
ity. Nearly one-half of the income-earn- 
ing population of the country will not 
be included in the contributory plan set 
up by the act. Having their thoughts 
directed to financial security will in 
many instances lead to their making 
greater use of the protection that life 
insurance affords. 

The effects of the act upon those who 
are covered by the contributory old age 
plan will probably be varied. Some will 
feel that the old age protection that has 
been provided will relieve them of the 
necessity of continuing to maintain a 
certain amount of existing protection 
through independent agencies. Others 
whose program is not yet developed will 
rely upon the government plan to the 
extent of the promised pensions. As an 
illustration consider those earning $3,000 
or more a year. They will anticipate 
taxes commencing at $30 in 1937, in- 
creasing by $30 steps at three-year in- 
tervals to $90 a year in 1949 and there- 
after. : 

The pension to which a person in this 
position may look forward, depending 
upon his age in 1937 and the continu- 
ance of his income of at least $3,000 a 
year until retirement at age 65, is shown 
in the following table. Figures are also 
included showing the approximate lump 
sum equivalent at age 65 corresponding 
to the pensions in the second column. 


Lump Sum 
Mo. Pens. Equiva- 
at 65 lent at 65 
winks! hb aew ahd ale $25.00 $2,900 
eee 50.00 5,800 
ome 62.00 7,300 
Seer eye TS 75.00 8,000 





He would be bold indeed, who would 
say that pensions of this kind would not 
affect adversely the amount of old age 
insurance or annuity protection in the 
program of a number of men included 
in the contributory plan. However, 
against the individual instances where 
this will occur, will be balanced the 
cases where the attention directed 
through publicity and other channels to 
old age protection, will result in in- 
creased life insurance coverage as com- 





A talk given by Mr. Linton _ before 
the American Life Convention in Chicago. 








pared with what would otherwise have 
been the case. Then again many men 
will want to make provision to retire 
earlier than age 65 and will turn to the 
service the life insurance companies are 
equipped to render. 

The net result of these different fac- 
tors is likely to be a balance in favor 
of increased insurance and annuity pro- 
tection for old age purposes. That the 
emphasis upon the monthly income plan 
will stimulate an increase in the use of 
life insurance for family protection in 
the event of death would seem inevit- 
able. 

Therefore our clear line of approach 
to people included in the plan is to use 
the security program to drive home the 
fact that life insurance, after lump sum 
necessities have been covered, should 
always be looked upon in terms of 
monthly income. When this has been 
done it will be found that a very large 
number of persons who have income 
which could be devoted to providing ad- 
ditional protection, jwill be quite in- 
adequately protected even when the 
prospective government pensions are 
taken into account. 

The approach to those not included in 
the contributory plan will of course be 
wide open and will be facilitated by all 
the talk about old age security. 


Large Group of People 
Unprovided for 


According to the estimates of the 
Senate finance committee the contrib- 
utory old age plan will apply to some 
25,000,000 people or slightly more than 
one-half of the number of gainful work- 
ers recorded in the 1930 census. The 
large group remaining, generally speak- 
ing, may anticipate free pensions of a 
limited amount, described later, if they 
reach age 65 and are found to be in 
need. ‘This group, not included in the 
contributory plan, is made up for the 
most part of the following classes of 
people: Agricultural workers, domestic 
servants and casual laborers; and those 
working for a governmental unit, in the 
merchant marine, or for charitable, edu- 
cational and religious organizations not 
operated for profit. Railway employes 
are covered by a separate plan contained 
in subsequent legislation. 

A large and important group not cov- 
ered by the contributory plan are those 
who own their own. businesses or are 
self-employed. Among the latter are a 
host of professional men. The income 
earning power of this group is far above 
average and as heretofore they will be 
large purchasers of life insurance. 

The payroll taxes, previously referred 
to, are shared equally by the employer 
and employe. They total 2 percent from 
1937 to 1939 and rise at three-year in- 
tervals to 6 percent in 1949 and there- 
after. They apply to earnings up-to 
$3,000 a year but to nothing above that 
figure. 


Pension Increases with 
Years of Employment 


The pension is to commence at age 
65 provided the worker is not then reg- 
ularly employed. As indicated in the 
example given for earnings of $3,000 a 
year or more, the pension increases with 
the years of employment following the 
inauguration of the system. Incidentally 
this is a fundamental point of difference 
between our plan and the contributory 
old age plan in Great Britain. Under the 
British plan persons who retired imme- 
diately after the system was inaug- 


urated received the same pension as 
those who will retire in the years to 
come. 

Another feature of our plan is that 
for a given period of service the ratio 
of the pension to earnings decreases as 





the rate of earning increases. This is 
shown in the following table which cov- 
ers the case of a man aged 40 in 1937 
who retires at age 65 in 1962. 

Pension 
Pens. at 





The pension that anyone 


maximum 
Can receive is $85 per month. lt will be 


available only to those very tew indi- 
viduals who will have earned an average 
of $250 a month over a 45-year period 
vt employment following January 1, 
1937. 

Incidentally the formula by which the 
pension is computed does not necessi- 
cate computing a worker’s average 
monthly earnings. The factors in the 
formula apply to the total earnings after 
1936 and before attaining age 65, ex- 
cluding, however, all earnings above 
$3,000 in any calendar year. In this 
way difficult questions arising from fluc- 
tuating earnings and periods of unem- 
ployment are avoided. It is stipulated, 
however, that during the given period a 
portion of the wages must have been 
earned on at least one day in each of 
any five calendar years. 

A death benefit is provided equal to 
3% percent of total wages (not in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in any year). This is car- 
ried over into the pension period, so 
that if a pensioner dies before having 
received in pension payment a sum 
equal to 34%4 percent of wages, the bal- 
ance is payable in a lump sum to his 
estate. 

It is clear that these death benefits 
do not encroach to any appreciable ex- 
tent upon the field of life insurance pro- 
tection. As already indicated, it is in- 
evitable that the emphasis upon monthly 
income and the publicity regarding the 
need for security will stimulate the sale 
of life insurance for its primary purpose 
of family protection. Moreover the ex- 
cellent record made by life insurance 
during the great depression from which 
we appear to be emerging, will be a 
valuable asset to the man in the field 
as he presents his protection program. 


Self-supporting System 
with Reserve Established 


The life insurance companies have 
succeeded so well in converting people 
to the actuarial reserve plan in private 
pension funds, that we find the idea car- 
ried over into the contributory old age 
plan of the government. This means 
that the proposed payroll taxes are ex-' 
pected to build up a reserve fund, the 
interest upon which will eventually 
carry about 40 percent of the estimated 
pension load which we are passing on 
to our children and grandchildren. To 
build a reserve fund it is obvious that 
for a certain period the tax receipts 
must exceed the benefit payments and 
administrative expenses. The excess 
will be invested to produce interest of 
at least 3 percent a year. According to 
the law the investments must consist 
of direct obligations or of obligations 
fully guaranteed by the United States. 
The contemplated reserve fund is to be 
no small affair. According to the esti- 
mates of the Senate finance committee 
it will reach approximately 47 billions 
by 1980. 

The excess of tax receipts over outgo 
as estimated by the committee will con- 
tinue until about 1967. For example 
here are the figures for certain years: 


AL OEE eee iy pS a Ye oe 254 millions 
a a ale Wate AR ALAS RE RS SEL 640 millions 
POS 2. AEG Sb kK Se 946 millions 
ee eee Seer 1,248 millions 
Oe aie preseckew ore cei atoee oie ate 973 millions 
BO a Na dash peels bes Paes 559 millions 
PUGS %3. VEO oied cals ee es hice 173 millions 
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President, Provident Mutual |; ne 
Brrusteest 
These sums do not include the int 
est upon the reserve fund to whi 
their investment will give rise, By ,, 
the reserve fund is estimated to teal TTER 


nearly 35 billions and to yield 


Ae : ov 
billion of interest a year. > 


The tax receipts are paid directly; ‘ 
the general revenue fund of the pod edicts Gr 
ment. They reach the old age Testi terest | 


account only as Congress makes 4 C 
necessary appropriation. According, 
the law the yearly appropriation ; 
be sufficient as an annual premiup ; 


provide for the payments required unde! The publ 
the contributory plan “determined o;qmpld on the 
reserve basis in accordance with aime insuran 
cepted actuarial principles” using 3 Delliient Nation 
cent interest and mortality tables g ¢ 
cified by the Secretary of the Treasy imme i 
It is important to keep constantly jam the Ame 
mind that the hundreds upon hundrejjmmg in Chic 
of millions of dollars slated to readfiliMcyrance h 
the reserve account will do so only; ‘1 the f 
Congress is so minded. To have hy ee 
the taxes paid directly into the accomfmmblic belie 
would, it was feared, tend to jeopardigimmprm of i” 
the plan if its constitutionality shoyiiition.” 
Se challenged. Therefore in the Aq An exce 
Title II provides the federal old ay dis | 
benefits and Title VIII imposes ty it life 
payroll taxes. The fact that the typ One ills 
titles relate to one another must hime the 
implied. It is nowhere directly ini jm? the 
cated in the act. ae 
0 e 
Large Excess Will anies are 
Present a Temptation yholders, 
Unless future Congresses are goin el. a 
to be different from those we harms Sn0u" 
known in the past, this large excess cfm of an | 
income over outgo is likely to result ia a as.8 
something quite different from what th igh rp 
framers of the social security act hal ae a 
in mind. Everybody fears an old a ie “I 
of poverty. Hence pensions have; ‘a . 
powerful political appeal. If Unk rye 
Sam can be made to provide an olda fm. ab ' 
of plenty there are millions who wie ’® ys 
be keen to have him do so. Wheny fend 
wards of 25,000,000 voters who are é *iihed 7 
rectly connected with the operation ¢ bsind om 
the contributory plan, become aware d mpoets 
its provisions and begin to pay taxes to Ld dente 
support it, they are bound to tae: Bi. in Of 
lively interest in what they are gong BM ciholde 
to get out of it. If perchance their i Him, | 
terest should tend to lag, the politico te ie non 
will not fail to revive it. d end see 
Another likely possibility in consider any suc 
ing the problem created by the exceSB@ian, i 


of income over outgo in a reserve SY*P@olume ¢ 


tem, is that Congress will use the mony Pa exacts 
for extraneous purposes instead of fol] Mor the 
lowing actuarial calculations and a) @aking in 
propriating it to build a fund of thepMn the ¢ 
magnitude contemplated by ‘the est-> 
mates. A spending program to benefit Sma 
present voters rather than voters of thE 1 
zenerations to come has many alluring eas 
aspects. If this should be the outcom Rg...” 
the results of adopting the reserve plat ess in tl 
will be quite different from what wa Seeen ¢ 
inticipated. F Ponsolida 
Probably Won’t Ever urance 
Reach Objective a of. 
In planning our self-supporting th ae 


serve system we have adopted a rath} a 


unusual plan to bring about an actuarli > ny in 
balance. The payroll taxes rising from nd as t 
2 percent to 6 percent are not suffice’ 7, poy 
to pay for the benefits that are PI°RReiting m 
vided to those who are now of an afBihe tend, 
to be employed. The rate of tax tO “Ri cents, 
that would probably be in the neighbor Progress 
hood of 814 percent from the beginniN& Mang sma 
assuming the creation of full actualBhy pusing 
reserves. orts t 
This rate of tax would be rath’ TR preate 
heavy and accordingly the actuarial bal- Dloyed. 


ance has been achieved by arranging fact that 


extend the 6 percent rate indefinite Mble fool 
once it has been reached. This mea" Bprenare, 
that new entrants into the plan, t™ ( 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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uture Trends Are 
AVG Analyzed by Wills 
N ges Management to Reroguine 


tual [ij rusteeship— Views Stock Com- 
pany Profits 








































the inte 

to whig 
i eTTER AGENTS NEEDED 
eid Over 
rectly ig edicts Gradual Upward Trend in In- 
€ gore : ‘ 
SE reseny terest Earnings—Mortality to 
makes Continue Favorable 
cording tj 
ation shy 
eel The public is now as never before 
rh id on the need, value and stability of 
_With gfe insurance, said W. R. Wills, presi- 
Ing 3 pellet National Life & Accident, in view- 
ie ‘MR. “Some Trends of Life Insurance,” 
stantly] the American Life Convention meet- 
hundreijmme in Chicago. “The institution of life 


to rea 
O only j 
have hy 


surance has proven a seaworthy ves- 
lin the roughest possible storm. The 
blic believes in it as in no similar 


e account jz ° ° 
copardismprm of investment or protective insti- 
Y. shoul(iiiiition.” 

the Ad An excess of personal avarice or 
Old ae ved is the cause of most failures 
‘< tenong life insurance companies, said 
oman r. Wills No company has failed 
tly ind here the controlling management had 


proper sense of trusteeship of their 
ositions. The officials of stock com- 
anies are not only trustees for the pol- 
vholders, but for the stockholders as 
ell. Shareholders in stock life compa- 
ies should look upon their investment 
s of an ultra-conservative nature and 
ot as a get-rich-quick proposition. A 
w companies have an unusual showing 
profits to stockholders, but this is no 


@ going 
ve hare 
Xcess of 
result in 
vhat the 










oid an bore than the exception that proves the 
have :mee: “In my judgment, a stock life 

Uni (ame™pany starting from scratch will do 
old a ell under efficient management, valu- 
ho wifes its business on the full net level plan, 
hen » EM Pay a really earned dividend from op- 
are &femeations at the 20th year. With the 
tion emecdified preliminary term valuation the 
vare famed for an earned dividend might be 
axes p Mmessened by five years. Most dividends 
tale'd aid earlier are not earned and are really 
ging fame’'d in one way or another out of what 
reir in fmtockholders have paid into the com- 






any. A stock life company should only 
Bsue non-participating policies and the 
end seems to be this way. I know 
any such excellent companies on both 
ans. If a stock company has a real 
olume of business and ample capital, 
exacts very little from its total income 
or the benefit of stockholders after 


liticign 





nsider- 
excess 
re sys e 
money FF 
of fol- 


















Fs aking into account the interest earned 
estifae' the capital.” 
yenefit Fy Smaller Number of Companies 











of the 





The trend is now definitely toward a 






luring 
com, fe aller number of companies, said Mr. 
2 plane ills. There may be a good many 





ess in the years that lie ahead, not by 
eason of failures, but by reason of 
onsolidations, he declared. A life in- 
urance company faces certain great 
ws of average that apply directly to 
the business and cannot be a local in- 
titution such as a bank. “We should 
pave a wide spread in risk coverages 
1d in investments, both territorially 
Nd as to types.” 

N reviewing the trend in agency or 
elling methods, Mr. Wills said he hopes 
he tendency is toward fewer and better 
gents. The depression checked the 
Progress in this direction, heavier lapses 
nd smaller issues, causing a decrease 
business in force so that in desperate 
fforts to stop this backward movement 
greater number of agents were em- 
ployed. This was also influenced by the 
act that there were a great many favor- 
ible looking persons out of employment. 
repared agents are needed in both city 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Schriver Names Committees for 
National Association 





Standing and special committees have 
been appointed by President L. 
Schriver of the National Association of 
‘Life Underwriters, with C. O. Fischer, 
St. Louis general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual, as. chairman of the important 
convention program committee. He is 
a trustee and is prominently mentioned 
as a candidate for vice-president next 
year. Alexander E. Patterson, Penn 
Mutual general agent, Chicago, who was 
elected vice-president at Des Moines, 
received his promotion by way of the 
chairmanship of the convention commit- 
tee last year. Mr. Patterson, who has 
been named chairman of the membership 
committee, is expected to put on an 
active drive during the coming year. 

T. M. Riehle, Equitable Life of New 
York City and past president, has been 
named chairman of the important law 
and legislation committee. This group 
has taken on added significance with the 
agitation for greater inheritance taxes 
and other social legislation. 

Two special committees have been 
announced by Mr. Schriver. Miss Sophia 
W. Bliven, Penn Mutual at Philadel- 
phia, heads the woman’s program com- 
mittee for the Boston convention. O. 
Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, 
Dallas, is in charge of the special na- 
tional safety committee, which is a re- 
sult of the resolution adopted at Des 
Moines advocating more effective coop- 
eration in the national movement for 
accident prevention. The chairmen of 
all committees and the members of the 
more important groups follow: 

Finance—Robert L. Jones, chairman, 
State Mutual, New York; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock, Boston; Clay W. Hamlin, 





Mutual Benefit, Buffalo; Holgar J. Pohn- 
son, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh. 


Business Standards—L. D. Fowler, 
Connecticut Mutual, Cincinnati. 

By-Laws—Ernest <A. Crane, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis. 

Conservation — James G. Callahan, 
Metropolitan, St. Louis. 

Convention Program — Chester 0. 
Fischer, chairman, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, St. Louis; Earle W. Brailey, New 


England Mutual, Cleveland; H. K. Cas- 
sidy, Pacific Mutual, Houston; Paul F. 
Clark, John Hancock, Boston; C. P. 
Dawson, New England Mutual, New 
York; William M. Duff, Equitable of 
New York, Pittsburgh; A. A. Heald, 
Provident Mutual, Milwaukee; R. U. 
Hergesheimer, Northwestern Mutual, 
Philadelphia; K. E. Madden, Penn Mu- 
tual, Davenport, Iowa; J. O. Ogle, Pan- 
American, Birmingham; C. W. Peterson, 
Phoenix Mutual, San Francisco, and O. P. 
Schnabel, Jefferson Standard, San An- 
tonio. 
* * x 


Edueation—Holgar J. Johnson, 
Mutual, Pittsburgh. 


Penn 


International Council — Ernest W. 
Owen, Sun Life, Detroit. 
Law and Legislation—T. M. Riehle, 


chairman, Equitable of New York, New 
York; V. W. Holleman, Home Life, 
Washington, D. C., secretary; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati; GL. Dyer, Columbian 
National, St. Louis; F. Ganse, 
John Hancock, Boston; G. E. Hackmann, 
Guardian, Jefferson City; Philip Hobbs, 
Equitable of New York, Chicago; C. A. 
Macauley, John Hancock, Detroit; J. R. 
Mage, Northwestern Mutual, Los An- 
geles; Horace Mecklem, New England 
Mutual, Portland, Ore.; F. W. Ries, Jr., 
Canada Life, Pittsburgh; O. Lynn Smith, 
Connecticut Mutual, Wichita; G. C. 
Woods, Bankers of Iowa, Nashville. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








came his first child, a son. 


Independence Square 








A Gonqueror’s Energy 


The drive of family need, or the urge of family affec- 
tion, impel many men toward productive energetic in- 
dustry. They earn incomes much larger than they would 
have obtained without this propulsive motivation. 


A recent example was that of a young man who joined 
one of our Agencies last December, as a part-timer. 
couldn’t give much time to our work, his regular occupa- 
tion using most of it. From that his income was too small, 
and he tried to make it sufficient. 
To increase his income was 
imperative, and he decided to become a full-time under- 
writer. In his first month he procured seven applications, 
for $39,520, and delivered the policies. 
lessen, but he has proved to himself that with energy, 
enthusiasm, and determination he can, well recompensed, 
sell life insurance, and meet his family’s needs. 
queror’s energy has been released. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President | 
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And he failed. Then 


That pace may 
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Van Schaick Heads 
Arbitration Body 


Named Chairman of Insurance 
Council of American Arbitra- 
tion Association 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Casualty, Fire, Life and Marine People 
to Join With Lawyers and 
Department Officials 


The American Arbitration Association 
announces organization of an Insurance 
Arbitration Council, with George S. Van 
Schaick, former superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York, as chairman. 

The organization follows the confer- 
ence held in June in New York, at 
which more than 200 officials of insur- 
ance companies were present, and is the 
outcome of the survey made by the New 
York department earlier in the year. 

Functions Are Explained 


The chief function of the council will 
be research and education and the work 
will be divided among four independent 
committees, working separately in their 
respective fields of insurance. Each 
committee will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the insurance companies, 
nominated by their organizations, one 
representative from the New York de- 
partment and one named by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association. 

The personnel of the casualty com- 
mittee includes: Charles Deckelman, 
Travelers; William A. Earl, Hartford 
Accident, and Frederick Richardson, 
General Accident, representing the in- 
surance interests; Miss Emma May- 
crink, representing the department of 
insurance, and Kenneth M. Spence, rep- 
resenting the special committee of law- 
yers of the America Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

Fire Insurance Committee 


The personnel of the fire insurance 
committee includes: R. Barbour, 
Northern Assurance, and Paul B. Som- 
mers, American, representing the insur- 
ance interests, and Howard Spencer, 
representing the department of insur- 
ance. 

The committees for life and marine 
insurance are in process of organization, 
Rollin M. Clark of the department of 
insurance having been designated as the 
representative of the department and 
Edward S. Greenbaum of the special 
committee of lawyers to serve on the life 
committee. 





A. M. Best on Hand 


At the meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago this week Alfred 
M. Best of New York City, whose in- 
surance ratings have caused much dis- 
cussion in life insurance circles, ap- 
peared at the hotel. accompanied by 
several of his organization: Arthur 
Snyder, business manager, and John 
McElravey of New York City, general 
counsel; Ray T. Smith, vice-president, 
and Frank J. Matre, special representa- 
tive, both of Chicago. . 


Big Problem in Arkansas 


Commissioner Gentry of Arkansas has 
issued a statement that 100 insurance 
concerns of other states are operating 
in Arkansas without a license. The 
policies of most of these concerns are 
worthless or fraudulent and are sold by 
mail. Others send agents and sales- 


men into the state to make whirlwind 
campaigns, 


the agents not being li- 





censed, 
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Study Investment Trendsat A.L. 


Municipals Not All Bad 
or All Good As Holdings 


Utility Securities 
Viewed by Expert 


Life Companies Can Continue to 
Invest in Bonds With 
Safety 


INDUSTRY IS GROWING 





Beware of Only Buying Bonds of Na- 
tion-Wide Reputation for 
Window Dressing 


Life insurance companies should and 
will continue to invest a large part of 
their funds in utility securities and can 
do so with an exceptional degree of 
safety, W. H. Duff of Duff & Phelps, 
public utility security analysts of Chi- 
cago, stated in a fine talk on “Public 
Utility Securities as Investments for 
Life Insurance Companies” in the Fi- 
nancial Section meeting during the gath- 
ering of the American Life Convention 
in Chicago. 

Defaults have been few in the better 
grade of utility securities, he said; the 
industry is still young and growing, with 
few signs of decadence in spite of vi- 
cious attacks made upon it from with- 
out and within. 


Two Schools of Thought 


There are two schools of thought re- 
garding investments of insurance com- 
panies in the utility field; one, that the 
entire investment should be in bonds of 
the highest grade irrespective of its rate 
of return, and the other which is will- 
ing to accept lower quality in consid- 
eration for a higher return. Mr. Duff 
expressed preference for a_ portfolio 
composed of both high and medium 
grade bonds. He said many life com- 
panies are prone to buy utility bonds 
which have a nation-wide reputation to 
a certain extent for “window dressing” 
purposes. It is important to have cer- 
tain names in the portfolio, he said, but 
it is doubtful whether there is enough 
difference in the quality of the super 
high grade and the medium grade bonds 
to justify the difference in income. 

“The great problem in investing the 
funds of life companies,” he said, “is 
to be sure not to pay the price for a 
super high grade and get a medium 
grade or second grade bond, or to allow 
through changes in the industry or out- 
side conditions, a bond which has been 
classed as super high grade to drop 
into the lower grade without giving con- 
sideration to its sale before it drops into 
the lower bracket.” 


Danger in Switching 


The question of switching from one 
issue to another is always fraught with 
considerable danger, he said, but insur- 
ance companies have indulged in it only 
moderately. He expressed opinion that 
considerable improvement can be made 
in a portfolio by doing this if the 
switches are made on the basis of com- 
plete information about the issues in 
question. If the exchange or trade is 
made to get a security fundamentally 
better, this is not to be criticised, but 
if it is made purely to secure market 
profit it is more or less dangerous. In 
analyzing the portfolio or investing 
money it is essential to keep abreast of 
the times. However, some ordinarily 


clear thinkers may become obsessed 
with a new idea and go off on a tan- 


C. Mee 











Clear and meaty was the address on 
the “Municipal Investment Situation” by 
Carl H. Chatters, executive director 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
before the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Chatters reviewed the 
municipal bond situation from the insur- 
ance companies’ standpoint as follows: 

“Insurance companies have a substan- 
tial interest in municipal and other gov- 
ernmental securities. In December, 
1932, the municipal holdings of life, fire, 
casualty and fraternal insurance com- 
panies in the United States was approx- 
imately one and one-half billion dollars. 
In Canada it is estimated the same group 
now own $375,000,000 of similar securi- 
ties. Between 1906 and 1934 the per- 
centage of bonds to total assets in- 
creased from 2.7 percent to 5.1 percent 
among forty-nine legal reserve compa- 
nies. Forty-four outstanding insurance 
companies made 16 percent of their 1933 
and 14.6 percent of their 1934 purchases 
in this type of bond. And in 1935 forty- 
nine legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies owned $1,468,000,000 of United 
States government securities. 

“Before going further, let us dispose 
of some erroneous notions about mu- 
nicipal bonds. The following generaliza- 
tions are far too broad and should not 
be accepted as general principles: (1) 
That no substantial number of defaults 
existed prior to the 1929 depression; (2) 
that all defaults are in rural areas or 
small towns; (3) that bonds of all large 
cities are sound just because of the size 
of the municipality; (4) that bonds la- 
beled ‘revenue’ or ‘utility’ are all good; 
(5) that all school and water bonds are 
sound; (6) that all drainage and irriga- 
tion district bonds are bad; (7) that all 
bonds of southern municipalities are to 
be avoided; (8) that at present most mu- 
nicipalities throughout the United States 
are having financial difficulties. These 
impressions are in part erroneous and 
such generalizations should not be per- 
mitted to bias our thinking. 


Defaults Less Than 5 Percent 


“Municipal bond defaults throughout 
the United States are not as numerous 
as generally supposed. Approximately 
2,100 cities, villages and school districts 
of the United States are in default. Com- 
pare this with the total of 175,000 coun- 
ties, cities, villages, townships and 


school districts. It is apparent that as 


far as numbers are concerned defaulting 
public bodies constitute a relatively small 
proportion of all municipalities. No defi- 
nite figures are available on the amount 
in default. It is safe to say that the 
most pessimistic estimate would place 
the total amount of municipal bonds that 
have been in default as to principal or 
interest during the last six vears at less 
than 5 percent of the total. The ultimate 
losses will be very small. This record 
compares most favorably with all other 
types of securities except obligations of 
the state and national governments. 


Progress Is Spotty on Defaults 


“What progress has been made in 
clearing up the default situation through- 
out the United States? There has been 
decided improvement in New Jersey, 
North Carolina and Michigan. In Flor- 
ida the situation is no better than it has 
been at its worst, except that the city 
of Miami has completed its refunding. 
Conditions in Florida have been compli- 
cated by the passage of unconstitutional 
laws and by the attitude of the public 
toward the accumulated debt. Ohio is 


‘ments in their own journals. 


many defaults have been cleared up by 
refunding, but many others still remain. 
California, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Illinois also have many special district 
defaults which do not affect the general 
obligation securities of the cities them- 
selves but do present a problem to the 
holders of the special district bonds. 
Years of effort have been put into some 
situations without success. Outstanding 
examples are the cities of Asheville, N. 
C., and St. Petersburg, Fla. 

“There has been a limited use of the 
so-called federal municipal bankruptcy 
act. Probably not more than fifteen 
cities and villages have filed petitions 
under it. A number of special districts, 
mostly in the western and southwestern 
states, have also used it. It has been of 
some value as a threat in bringing into 
line bondholders who would not will- 
ingly assent to reasonable refunding 
plans. I cite this to correct the impres- 
sion that the act has been employed 
widely. 

“The trends in municipal financial 
legislation have been favorable in 1935. 
Many states passed constructive bond 
acts. In the legislatures of 1931 and 1933 
numerous laws made it difficult to col- 
lect taxes promptly. The trend in this 
respect was reversed in 1935 when there 
was a cessation of such bad legislation. 


Revenue Problem Is Foremost 


“The revenue problem is the foremost 
concern of cities at present. Municipal 
bonds cannot be paid if revenues are 
curtailed or entirely taken away. There- 
fore, those who are interested in having 
obligations paid when due must give 
some careful consideration to the move- 
ment for drastic constitutional and stat- 
utory tax limitation measures and tax 
exemption laws. It is ny belief that the 
revenue problem is the crux of the 
whole municipal finance problem at the 
present time and will continue to be so 
for many years. 

“Many cities are unduly taxed by re- 
quests for information and I am sure 
that unless the situation is remedied, it 
will become increasingly difficult for you 
to obtain information. Ask for state- 
ments only when you have a use for 
them and then try to do it on a form 
most commonly used. The reports pre- 
pared by the cities themselves have been 
improved greatly in the past three years. 
A great deal more remains to be done. 

“Likewise, in getting facts you need 
to know the events behind the scene 
which will give you the trend of politics 
and financial affairs in the community. 
You must be constantly on the watch 
for changing trends in legislation which 
may be influencng the value of your se- 
curities. There is a definite need 
throughout the United States for better 
statistical material prepared by all lay- 
ers of government, and I wish that you: 
might get behind such a movement. 


Reject Speculative Issues 


“Since the life insurance companies 
are large investors in municipal bonds, 
they can do much to improve the situa- 
tion. They can dispel certain erroneous 
notions about municipal credit and mu- 
nicipal finance by printing correct state- 
Some of 
the insurance companies now have re- 
search departments. The work of these 
groups can be extended and they can 
cooperate with others who are interested 
in the improvement of local government. 
You can purchase high-grade municipal 
bonds only and reject the speculative is- 
sues and those made for unnecessary 





still unsettled because of thé drastic tax 
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limitations enacted there. In Texas 


and unwise public purposes. 
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‘suburban mortgages. 


Wade Is Head of 
Financial Sectiy 















Notable Addresses on Investn, 
Topics Given at Meeting 
in Chicago 


PROGRAM IS_ PRACTIC 


J. E. McPherson Elected Secret; 
Raub Does Good Job—Housing 
Man Gives Talk 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—Harry V. Wade, In 
dianapolis, United Mutual Life, 

Secretary—J. E. McPherson, Kan. 
sas City, Mo., Business Men’s Assur. 
ance. 

At the session of the Financial Sectiod 
of the American Life Convention in (hj 
cago Tuesday, Harry V. Wade, assistay 
to the president of the United Muty 
Life of Indianapolis, who served as sp 
retary the past year, was elected cha 
man succeeding E. B. Raub, Jr,, of lx 
fayette, Ind., general counsel of the 
fayette Life. J. E. McPherson, tre 
urer of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Kansas City, was made secretary. 

The program this year, which wasz- 
ranged entirely by Chairman Raub, ws 
of unusually high order and filled wit 
practical interest to financial executive 
President H. K. Lindsley of the Ame 
can Life Convention brought his gret 
ings at the beginning of the meeting, 


Review Utility, Municipal Bonds 


William Duff of Duff & Phelps of (h 
cago,.a public utility analyst, dealt wil 
investments based on _ public utili 
bonds. He stated that it was very gi 
ifying to know that W. E. Gilman ofthe 
investment department of the Equitable 
Life of New York would be the top mat 
of the staff dealing with the public uth 
ity program of S. E. C. for 1935. it 
thinks that the government is fortuna 
in obtaining a man of his caliber. 


_C. H. Chatters, executive director Mu 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, - 


a Chicagoan, dealt very intelligently witt 


municipal bonds, pointing out the basifFor th 
Pstatistics 


of safety for such investments. He stated 
that undoubtedly the municipal bond sit 
ation had been greatly exaggerated atl 
the public had gotten a wrong view. | 

Burton Tilden, bond salesman of Wit 
throp, Mitchell & ‘Co., Chicago, 
plained the situation of a bond tradisg 
desk. 

Report on Housing Research 


The audience was greatly interested" 
the talk of Frank Watson of Lafayett 
Ind., director of housing research of Put 
due University. He was formerly wit 
the FHA. Purdue is making an exttt 
sive investigation of all questions de 
ing with housing. Mr, Watson said tht! 
for instance, Purdue has secured ¢ 
services of eminent architects who hat 
put up 10 houses at Lafayette at 2 ° 
ranging from’ $3,000 to $5,000 whet 
heretofore the same house would hav 
cost $8,000. The reduction in cost 
been due to a number of small facie 
st the chief one has been yerv care 
planning. : 

At. the afternoon session R. G. Smit 
assistant’ secretary Connecticut Genet 


: d 
Life, took th bject of urban af 
ife, took up the su ject fe 
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anged Financial Picture 
ow Stresses Reinvestment 


UB TELLS OF SITUATION 
man of A. L. C. Financial Section 
Says Trend Is Doubtful; Other 
Officials on Program 
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sting 


Two years ago the worry of life com- 

fnancial officers was to secure 
bh proportion of liquid assets; today 
fs to reinvest profitably, E. B. Raub, 
general counsel Lafayette Life and 
airman of the Financia] Section of the 
merican Life Convention, declared in 
; prefatory remarks at the section’s 
nual meeting in Chicago this week. 
“We seem to be jumping out of the 
ing pan into the fire,” he said. 
lightly over two short years ago we 
ere concerned with altogether different 
oblems than those which confront us 
day. Wouldn’t it be a grand and glor- 
s feeling today to be able to buy 4% 
reent United States government ob- 
bations at par or under as we would 
en; or wouldn’t you like to see some 
those who sought mortgage loans at 
at time come into your office now! 


Investment Trend Uncertain 


“What the future trend of our invest- 
ents will be no one can predict. Cer- 
inly there will not be much demand 
r mortgage money unless there is 
bme building and more activity in real 
tate. This will come, and I believe 
is essential to the revival of business 
this country. 

“I find that many people are com- 
aining of the things which relieved the 
nsion of those troublesome times. In 
trospect we are inclined to believe that 
he remedy is worse than the past ill- 
ess, We cannot minimize the benefits 
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y rived from the federal land banks, 
od HOLC, RFC, AAA and other agencies 
ed va eated for the specific purpose of aid- 
Cd wing recovery. They exist today because 
arte the strain of two years ago.” 
S gre U. S. Agencies’ Effects 
ing. He said many persons maintain that 
is he problem of reinvesting funds prof- 
ably is made more difficult by the very 
of (th mgencies that aided in liquidation. Much 
lt wit Pf the section’s program was devoted to 


utility SemBecurities, 


y gi “Formerly mortgage loans and gov- 
| of theernment bonds were considered the 
witabl prime life insurance company invest- 
op maimments,” Mr. Raub said. “Desirable 
ic ut@mortgage loans are altogether too scarce 
5. Hand government bonds on a negative 


tunat Wield basis to a maximum of 3 percent 


Te not attractive, consequently most 
ompanies have enlarged their field of 
écurity investments in order to increase 
ywitt ithe earnings on their invested assets. 
basi For the first seven months of this year 
stated Mstatistics show life companies have in- 

ested twice as much as they did in the 
pame period a year ago and six times 
ee as during the moratorium of 


yt Mu 
n, also pe 


Figures on Investments 


R hey percentages of these funds in- 
@yested make an interesting comparison. 
we government securities have ab- 
tee, the major portion of newly in- 
Por © + e funds, being 54.1 percent in 1933, 
wil ssi in 1934 and dropped to 48.5 
ye in 1935. Public utility securities 
lat xt, in spite of governmental reg- 
tat ein and castigation, rising from 7.2 

the in 1933, 6.3 r i 
16.7 percenk in teak, percent in 1934 to 


cost tate, county and municipal invest- 


hett — have decreased somewhat as fol- 
have “hg 15 percent in 1933, 16.2 percent in 
has i 4 and 11.3 percent in 1935. Railroad 
tors beetments have likewise decreased 
eft! Weng 4.9 percent in 1933, 6.9 percent in 

4 and 4.3 percent in 1935. Farm 


ith Oi eaBes have practically ceased drop- 
rl a from 5.7 percent in 1933 to 1.5 per- 
an pt so and 1935, respectively, due 
poe erably, no doubt, to the Frazier- 

€ bill. City mortgages on the 










other hand, have increased somewhat, 
being 5.5 percent in 1933, 2.3 percent in 
1934 and 5.6 percent in 1935. The 
amount invested increased from 34 mil- 
lions in 1934 to 122.5 millions in 1935. 

“Miscellaneous investments including 
common and preferred stocks and other 
bonds, increased as follows: 2.2 percent 
in 1933, 6.2 percent in 1934 and 9.7 per- 
cent in 1935. Foreign governments have 
dropped from 5.4 percent in 1933 to 2.4 
percent for 1935. These figures on new 
investments are significant when you 
consider that the total assets of life com- 
panies are invested as follows: 

“U. S., foreign governments and mu- 





nicipals 7.9 percent; public utility bonds 
8.4 percent; railroad bonds 17.3 percent; 
farm mortgages 12 percent; city mort- 
gages 30 percent; other bonds 1.6 per- 
cent; stocks 3.2 percent, and other ad- 
mitted assets, including real estate and 
policy loans, 19.6 percent.” 


Discusses Rural Appraisals 


Mr. Raub said the figures were taken 
from “Business Week,” the “Wall 
Street Journal” and “Barron’s.” 

Competent rural appraisal of land re- 
quires gathering all the facts thoroughly 
and impartially, organizing them effec- 
tively and logically, weighing and in- 





terpreting them judicially, and draw- 
ing from them a sound, ethical and defi- 
nite conclusion, True D. Morse of the 
Doane Agricultural Service, St.. Louis, 
stated in his talk on “The American 
Rural Appraisal System.” He said value 
of land flows from earnings, location and 
home use. The result of such analysis 
is “basic value,” from which specialized 
value may be derived by adjustment or 
modification to reach the desired value 
for such purposes as condemnation, as- 
sessment for tax purposes, sales, etc. He 
described an appraisal system which has 
been employed successfully in this coun- 
try and Canada for some time. 

















G Som, Strong Lnancial erilage 


kept strong and vigorous for fifty years 


@ When the pioneers from New England traveled west, 
they founded, on the banks of the upper Mississippi, a 
community which grew up in traditions of stability and 
conservatism inherited from the mother country. 
Minneapolis during the depression has had a 
financial record outstanding among American cities. 
She has been free of banking difficulties; her securities 
are prime investments. This sound community has fur- 
nished the background for the development of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, an 
institution whose depression record has been unique, 
even when compared to the fine showing of 
all American life insurance companies. 
Between 1929 and 1935, Northwestern 
National’s assets increased 33.1%, as com- 
pared to an increase of 24.7% for all 
increased 


companies. Insurance in force 


companies. 





10.7%, as compared to a decrease of 5.4% for all 


And—indicative of the Company’s strength through- 
out the entire period of the depression, note this fact: 
If, on December 31, 1934, the impossible had hap- 
pened and every policyholder had come and de- 
manded from the Company all the cash to his credit — 
guaranteed cash or loan values, dividends and policy 
proceeds left with the Company, premiums paid in 
advance, etc.—the market value of the Company's 
bonds alone would have been sufficient to have 
paid every such demand in full, leaving many 
millions in other sound assets untouched. 

NWNL goes into its second half-century in an 
unusually strong position. Policyholders in the 
Company have good reason to view their poli- 
cies as prime investments. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


STRONG 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LIBERAL 


(This is one of a series of advertisements appearing this year in TIME, the weekly newsmagazine.) 
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Attorneys in Chicago for Section Mee 








Legal Problems Reviewed 


Reinstatements, Murderers and Proceeds, Misrepresentation, Res Judicata 
Principle and Releases Viewed at American Life Convention Meet 





Leading lawyers presented well pre- 
pared papers on current problems be- 
tore the annual meeting of the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago. ; 

Legal problems dealing with rein- 
statements will naturally increase as 
former policyholders start rebuilding the 
Structure of their ‘insurance estate al- 
lowed to deteriorate through lapsation 
during the economic depression, said 
R. A. Adams, general counsel Amer- 
ican Central Life, in discussing “The 
Effect of Death of an Applicant for Re- 
instatement Pending Action on the Ap- 
plication.” It is necessary that law- 
yers take into consideration the com- 
plicated legal questions growing out of 
reinstatements. In matters of reinstate- 
ment, as well as other features of in- 
surance, the courts have gone far in 
an effort to hold the insurance com- 
panies liable and some decisions may 
only thus be explained. It is believed 
that a sufficient number of recent cases 
exist to justify the hope that the courts 
niay upon thorough presentation accept 
the theory that there is a real differ- 
ence between a contract of insurance 
and a contract of reinstatement, even 
to the extent perhaps of holding that if 
fraud enters into an application for re- 
instatement, it will always be subject 
to attack without the restriction of any 
limitations which might be found in the 
incontestable clause of the original pol- 
icy of insurance. 


Explains Reinstatement Problem 


If it be thoroughly established that 
the contract of reinstatement is a new 
and different contract from the original 
policy of insurance, until that contract 
is actually consummated by an accep- 
tance upon the part of the insurer, 
there is no reinstatement and there can 
be no binding obligation placed upon 
the insurer if by chance the applicant 
dies prior to such time as the insurer 
has advised him of the acceptance of 
his offer. The theory is that the mere 
condition to be performed by the one- 
time assured does not appear to be sup- 
ported by fact or law; the correct de- 
termination seems to be that the con- 
tract theory must attach and that until 
the parties have entered into a contract 
of reinstatement, the policy remains in 
a lapsed condition, said Mr. Adams. 


Murders and Proceeds Viewed 


The disposition of the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy when the benefi- 
ciary murders the assured under Cana- 
dian laws was considered by J. ; 
Ewing, legal adviser of the Sun Life of 
Canada. It is a common rule that the 
beneficiary who kills the assured can- 
not recover with the possible exception 
where the beneficiary is insane. The 
question arises whether any one is en- 
titled to the insurance money in case 
the assured is murdered by the bene- 
ficiary. Unless the facts indicate that 
the idea of murder was in the mind of 
the beneficiary before the insurance was 
taken out, the proceeds would go to the 
assured’s estate or some other benefi- 
ciary. With the possible exception of 
Quebec, the law of the provinces sup- 
ports the view that on a beneficiary be- 
coming disentitled to insurance money 
by causing the murder of the assured, 
other beneficiaries are entitled to pro- 
ceeds as though the guilty beneficiary 
died before the assured. In the absence 
of a provision to the contrary, the 
money would go to the heirs or lega- 
tees of the assured. If they should be 
the common children: of the assured and 


the murderer they would not be de- 
prived of the policy proceeds simply be- 
cause otf that tact. 

No general rules can be drawn from 
decisions of various states on the ques- 
tion of burden of proof as to intent to 
deceive in misrepresentation cases, 5S. 
‘lL. Gilmore, general counsel of the busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance of Kansas City, 
stated in his exhaustive paper on. that 
subject. Each state, by virtue of stat- 
utes and decisions, stands alone on the 
question and only in rare instances can 
the decisions in one state be said to be 
very persuasive on the courts of another 
state. 

He suggested that when the question 
arises in states where it is still an open 
one, the briefs should go into the old 
common law rulings regarding materia! 
nusrepresentations and the fundamental 
principle that one who seeks to recover 
ona contract must show complete per- 
formance of the contract on his part. 
Where, as now, a copy of the applica- 
tion is atached to and a part of the 
policy, it should be urged on courts that 
the matters misrepresented are made a 
part of the “web and woof” of the con- 
tract, and the authorities supporting the 
company’s position and citing this as 
one of the grounds should be collected. 


Need Not Be Concerned 


Insurance companies need not be 
greatly concerned regarding the appli- 
cation of the rule of res judicata to to- 
tal and permanent disability clauses, said 
George E. Seay, Dallas attorney, in dis- 
cussing the “Doctrine of Res Judicata 
in Actions for Disability Benefits.” 
From past decisions it appears that the 
stronger the requirement of a showing 
of actual permanent impairment, there 
is more likelihood that the issue will be 
held res judicata. There is a good ar- 
gument for repudiating entirely the ap- 
plicability of the rule in total and per- 
manent clauses. Even if the rule is 
adopted in such cases, the effect will be 
only to shift the burden of proof and 
not to take unjustly from the company 
that which cannot be taken away, that 
is, its right to show changed conditions 
of such a nature as to justify equitable 
relief. 


Releases and Subsequent Claims 


The effect of a life policy release and 
discharge on subsequent double indemnity 
claims was discussed by E. A. Roberts, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life. In the major- 
ity of jurisdictions the payment of a 
lesser sum which is admittedly due does 
not bar recovery by the beneficiary of 
some further amount claimed under the 
policy, even though the beneficiary re- 
ceives and cashes a check which is sup- 
posed to be in full settlement and gives 
a release, said Mr. Roberts. 

The most effective step for a com- 
pany to protect itself, said Mr. Roberts, 
seems to be to make some payment 
which is expressly in settlement of the 
additional liability. Such payment would 
be consideration for the release of fur- 
ther claim and would destroy the 
ground upon which most of these settle- 
ments have been avoided. 

The very fact that the settlement was 
made would also be an indication that 
the question of further liability had 
been considered between the parties, 
and that it would be difficult for the 
beneficiary subsequently to claim that 
he was not aware of his possible fur- 
ther rights. Under these conditions the 


amount paid certainly need not be very 





large but should be sufficiently sub- 


Agent’s Contract 
Is Valid Only for 





Life of Company 





Agents are assured of their renewal 
commissions only as long as the original 
company stays in business, J. R, Bur- 
cham, General American Life attorney, 
stated before the Legal Section meeting 
of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago. The usual agency contract can 
be interpreted as an agreement by the 
company to pay the agent first year and 
renewal commissions as a consideration 
for his services in negotiating the policy 
and servicing the risk when, as and it 
such premiums are paid to the contract- 
ing company in cash. 


Agent Victim of Circumstance 


In the recent liquidation of companies 
the policyholder has been given primary 
consideration with the interests of the 
agents, stockholders and creditors of 
secondary concern. The agent with his 
canceled contract has been a victim ot 
circumstance, being deprived entirely ot 
his covenanted renewal commissions 
when he feels he needs them the most, 
or else is left to glean the crumbs which 
may fall from the table of the liquidating 
authorities or from the succeeding com- 
pany after the interests of the policy- 
holder have first been adequately served. 

The agency contracts of life companies 
are fairly well standardized and provide 
in case of termination of the contract 
for any reason that the company will 
continue to pay renewal commissions 
subject to reduction of a collection fee. 
However, if the company voluntarily re- 
insures its business or is forced to liqui- 
date the agent has no recourse regarding 
his commissions, as the possibility ot 
company dissolution is held to be an 
inevitable condition and a risk which 
the agent assumes, although it is not 
specifically stated in the agency agree- 
ment. 

Not a Breach of Contract 


The disablement or incapacity of the 
company to engage in business does not 
of itself constitute an actionable breach 
of the contract to pay renewals after 
the agency termination. 

Under the terms of the agency con- 
tracts of most companies the renewals 
become payable to the agent only upon 
payment of the renewal premiums to the 
company. In other words, said Mr. 
Burcham, it is not because the company 
may cease to do business without in- 
curring liability to the agent for renew- 
als, but because the company is stripped 
of its power to receive renewal pre- 
miums by reason of cessation from busi- 
ness, whereupon the agent is likewise 
stripped of his rights to receive renewal 
commissions. 


Successor Not Liable 


In the wholesale purchase and rein- 
surance of life companies in recent years, 
the basis of liability, if any, of the suc- 
cessor company to the former agent of 
the original company, was considered by 
Mr. Burcham. Contract provisions for 
payment of renewal commissions do not 
invest the agent with an inherent inter- 
est in the premiums by whomsoever col- 
lected, but only can be understood as 
fixing a basis of remuneration measur- 
ing the compensation which the com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 








stantial so the courts would be com- 
pelled to recognize that there has been 
a consideration for the release. The 
sum should be large enough as courts 
have held that the fact of payment of 
comparatively small sums is evidence of 
fraud or duress on the part of the com- 





pany. 





Name Sebree Hea 
of Legal Sectig 


Many Important Subjects Covey 
at American Life Con. 
vention Meet 


WRIGHT IS SECRETap 


Robbins Reviews Decisions of Year } 
volving Around Problems Due to 
Stress of Times 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—Sam B. Sebree, Kans 
City, Mo., associate counsel Midland 
Life. 

Secretary—F, J. Wright, Columbu, 
O., vice-president and counsel Midlani 
Mutual. 


At the closing session of the Leg 
Section of the American Life Conve. 
tion Tuesday afternoon Sam B. Seb: 
of Kansas City, associate counsel Mit- 
land Life, who served as secretary thi 
year, was made chairman. Francis |, 
Wright of Columbus, O., vice-president 
and general counsel of the Midland Mu 
tual Life, was chosen secretary. 

The meeting of the Legal Sectia 
started Monday morning with James¢ 
Jones, Jr. of St. Louis as_chairma 
His father J. C. Jones, Sr. is regaridl 
as the nestor of the Legal Section ai 
was its first chairman. Mr. Sebrt 
acted as secretary and thus both o 
ficials hailed from the same state. 4 
the opening of the session H. K. Lint 
sley of Wichita, Kan., president of th 
Farmers & Bankers Life, was into 
duced as the president of the American 
Life Convention and he conveyed the 
greetings of the parent organization. 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and get 
eral counsel of the American Life Cor 
vention, gave a review of the main legal 
decisions of the year, calling attenti 
to the fact that they centered largely 
about the new special legislation, eme 
gency tax measures, moratoria, fort 
closure proceedings and the like, all dut 
to the stress of the times. 


Thore Substitutes for Kacy 


general counsel Acacia Mutual Life, was 
to have presented a paper on “Right! 
offset mortgage indebtedness agai 
death or disability claims.” In his ab- 
sence Eugene M. Thore, assistant -“ 
sel of the same company, gave 4 an 
on that subject. His conclusion was %% 
there is nothing in law to provide . 
the deduction of any money owing | 
company on mortgages or intere 
although there may be some mot 
grounds for a set off. 
Chairman Jones advanced the A 
of J. A. Ewing of Montreal, legal 4 
viser of the Sun Life, to the morning 
session in order that the attorneys aa 
get the base ball returns from the bn 
series at Detroit and the meeting t 
fore was not called until 3 p. ™. 
Ewing discussed the question as t the 
is entitled under Canadian laws pba 
proceeds of a policy when the benenci®® 
murders the insured. f the 
At the luncheon Fred J. Inbau a 
Scientific Crime Detection Labora : 
of Northwestern University oaiert 
lantern slide lecture showing the m 
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Developing Staff 


4€/f Discussed by Hall 


Lincoln National President Pre- 
sents Far-Sighted View on 
Management 


YOUNG MEN ARE NEEDED 


Training of Junior Executives Impor- 
tant—Talks at American Life 
Convention Meeting 


Sound advice for building an organi- 
zation was given by President Arthur 
F. Hall of the Lincoln National Life in 
his talk on “Development of the Official 
Staff of a Life Insurance Company,” at 
the American Life Convention meeting 
in Chicago. 

Intelligent and ambitious men work 
for something more than money, he de- 
cared. They want to be proud of the 
record and reputation of their officers 
as well as the record and reputation of 
their company. They also crave recog- 
nition, both publicly and in the pay en- 
velope, of their accomplishments. 

Mr: Hall told of his early business 
training in a newspaper office under a 
business manager who expected him to 
think for himself, not by giving orders 
but by suggesting the procedure to fol- 
low. In this way men developed the 
ability to think for themselves. He 
believes that no business can grow to 
great proportions and develop an effi- 
cient personnel unless it has that type 
of men in its ranks. 


Constant Influx of New Men 


If an organization is to grow and al- 
ways be virile, it should have a con- 
stant influx of young men, said Mr. 
Hall. Most of the new ideas and the 
new and better methods of using the 
ideas have been developed by 
younger minds. Given the proper at- 
tention and incentive, their enthusiasm 
and good cheer speed up the thinking 
of the whole organization. Contact with 
them tends to keep the older officers 
rom becoming mentally lazy and en- 
ables them to keep a fresh viewpoint. 
In this way continuity of management 
policies is assured. 

Mr. Hall said his organization favors 
technically trained men because they are 
trained to speak analytically, know 
where to find sources of information and 
are more likely to understand people. 


When employing a new man an attempt, 


1s made to select one who is trained to 
undertake duties beyond the present re- 
quirements of his job. Such a policy 
may require an expenditure in salary in 


® &xcess of the needs of the situation, but 


it is an investment for the future and 
pre in the long run. Men who are 
_ + Ng a career rather than looking for 
a job are selected. Character is of para- 
peer importance, but a pleasing per- 
sonality and good health are essential. 


Difficult to Measure Effort 


meathough progress has been made on 
et ie clerical production and ac- 
a - ments, nothing along this line 
fen evolved to measure the per- 
ap ce of officers, particularly those 
pris Seg rank. These men are not 
me In routines so easily evaluated 
s = se performed by the clerical staff. 
octet i orts are more apt to be re- 
scone in the loyalty and morale of the 
a the» Personnel, in the reputation 
ae Organization and in other intangi- 
ut equally far-reaching reactions. 
aah chief executive, said Mr. Hall, 
Dd “om the ability to understand and 
Z e men. The work must be thor- 
Shly organized and the morale main- 








| New L.O.M.A. Head 











GORDON A. HARDWICK 


Gordon A. Hardwick is advanced to 
the presidency of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association this year, having 
served the past year as first vice-presi- 
dent. Graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1916, he entered the 
employ of the General Chemical Co. He 
later was an officer of the Tubize Art 
Silk Co. and the Columbia Valley Power 
Co. Appointed comptroller of the Penn 
Mutual Life in 1931, he received the ad- 
ditional title of vice-president in 1934. 








tained at a high point. The duty of a 
chief executive is to direct and counsel, 
to see that definite policies of manage- 
ment are formulated, clearly understood 
and carried out. His value is demon- 
strated by what he initiates and what he 
passes on’as sound that is initiated by 
others. 

Much of the Lincoln National train- 
ing is done through committee work 
or in conferences. A policy of man- 
agement is not a concrete thing that 
can be seen, understood and carried out 
by a junior officer who has merely heard 
a statement made of it. It is a matter 
of education and training and close as- 
sociation with his superior officers. 

Mr. Hall said he believes in delegat- 
ing authority but this has ruined some 
men who have not been trained to exer- 
cise it. Nothing is more discouraging 
to a junior officer than to have all the 
authority vested in one who is superior 
to him-in title only. 





Disposition of Detroit Life 
Is Still Hanging in Balance 





DETROIT, Oct. 10—Whether con- 
trol of the Detroit Life will remain with 
the Ingham county circuit court, which 
last June appointed Commissioner 
Ketcham conservator, or will be as- 
sumed bv the federal court in Detroit 
remains in the balance with the reopen- 
ing of the case by Federal Judge Moinet. 

R. Finneran, policyholder and 
stockholder, brought suit in federal court 
for the appointment of a federal receiver 
and eventual dissolution of the company 
and Judge Moinet issued a temporary 
restraining order preventing the insur- 
ance department from transacting the 
company’s business pending the outcome 
of the suit. 

The case came up for a hearing on 
Oct. 1 and after two days of argument 
Judge Moinet indicated that he would 
dismiss the suit. Later, however, when 
attorneys for the plaintiff appeared with 
new citations, he reopened the case and 
ordered the attorneys for both sides to 
file briefs. The restraining order against 
the insurance department was continued 
in force. 





Results of Cooperation 
Achieved by Canadians 





Interesting comment: on results 
achieved by cooperation was found in the 
presidential address of J. G. Parker at 
the meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America in Toronto last week. Mr. 
Parker is president of the Imperial Life 
of Toronto. The Canadian companies 
have been notabie for their close coop- 
eration along many lines that are still 
subject to individual action south of the 
border. The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association was organized 41 
years ago. Mr. Parker did not attempt 
to review its achievements but said so 
many of the movements for the advance- 
ment of life insurance in Canada have 
originated within its councils that its 
name must be mentioned in any attempt 
to describe cooperative efforts in that 
country. 

The Insurance Institute of Canada 
was formed in 1899 with the object of 
aiding in the education of insurance men 
through study courses. At the present 
time there are 1,600 members and 816 
candidates took its examinations this 
year in 16 cities. 


Has Much to Its Credit 


The Actuaries Club has been a fertile 
source of cooperative ideas. It is located 
at Toronto but has a wide membership. 
The club constitution provides for the 
election of a president and secretary and 
for the qualification of members, and for 
very little else. Thus it is free to take 
up anything interesting to the members. 
Among its achievements was the devel- 
opment of scales of extra premiums for 
hazardous occupations which were uni- 
formly adopted by all Canadian com- 
panies. This work has been continuous 
in its nature and constant revisions in 
the scale have been made from year to 
year. Along somewhat the same line 
various committees have worked to pro- 
duce uniform provisions in policy con- 
tracts, including such important pro- 
visions as war clauses, disability benefits 
and double indemnity clauses. Their 
work definitely was responsible for se- 
curing uniform benefits as well as uni- 
form clauses and rates under these im- 
portant policy provisions, which went 
through many varied changes both in 
form and substance. The club then had 
a committee continuously working in 
connection with aviation and has suc- 
ceeded in securing uniform practice 
among the companies in dealing with 
aviation risks. 


Annuity Proposals Adopted 


At various times the club has made 
recommendations to the companies re- 
garding annuity rates used in connection 
with special settlement options under 
life insurance contracts, which recom- 
mendations have been adopted, with 
very little alteration, by practically all 
companies in Canada. Under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the Life Officers 
Association, members of the club calcu- 
lated and published 10 volumes of policy 
reserves on the bases prescribed by the 
insurance act of the Dominion of Can- 
ada in 1927. A very important part of 
its work has been the creation of study 
circles for those members of the club 
who have been studying for the fellow- 
ship examinations of the Actuarial So- 
ciety and the American institute. 

Cooperation among the life insur- 
ance companies in underwriting sub- 
standard risks was one of the earliest 
efforts undertaken by a committee of 
medical directors and actuaries appointed 
by the Life Officers Association. It was 
know as the Medical Actuarial Commit- 
tee. This committee in the first five or 
six years of its existence met for one 
afternoon each week for approximately 
nine months of each year. It produced 
underwriting rules. which have been of 
tremendous value to the life insurance 
companies in Canada on substandard 
lines. 











Possibly one of the greatest accom- 
plishments secured through cooperation 
has been the enactment and maintenance 
of uniform laws in the provinces of Can- 
ada respecting the interpretation of the 
policy contract and the right and status 
of beneficiaries. Prior to its enactment 
each province had different statutes deal- 
ing with the disposition of insurance 
monies and with life insurance contracts. 
The scope of this uniform act is indi- 
cated by the fact it covers the following 
matters: Where the act is applicable; 
the contract of insurance; insurable in- 
terest; policies on the lives of minors; 
rights and status of beneficiaries; proof 
of claim and payment; appointment of 
trustees, guardians, etc.; how the act is 
to be construed. 


Program Is Annuunced for 
Medical Directors’ Meet 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors has announced the 
program for its annual meeting Oct. 17- 
a at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

ity. 

On Thursday F. C. Evers, medical di- 
rector, New York Life, will talk on “Sig- 
nificance of Albuminuria”; discussion 
by W. M. Bradshaw, medical director, 
Mutual Life of New York, and D. M. 
Shewbrooks, assistant medical director 
Penn Mutual. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third 
vice-president and _ statistician; A. O. 
Jimenis, assistant medical director, and 
H. H. Marks, all of the Metropolitan 
Life, will speak on “Selection of Risks 
with a History of Gastric or Duodenal 
Ulcers,” with discussion by Dr. W. C. 
Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic and Dr. F. 
H. Lahey of the Lahey Clinic, Boston; 
D. W. Hoare, assistant medical director 
Penn Mutual, on “Disability Insurance,” 
with discussion by Vice-President J. M. 
Laird, Connecticut General, and Robert 
Dechert, counsel Penn Mutual; D. E. W. 
Wenstrand, assistant medical director 
Northwestern Mutual, on “Family His- 
tory,” with discussion by C. B. Piper, 
medical director Connecticut Mutual, 
and William Muhlberg, vice-president 
and medical director Union Central Life. 
“Some Aspects of Endocrinology,” with 
motion pictures, will be presented by the 
Lahey Clinic. 


Program for Friday 





The Friday program includes C. C. 
Birchard, chief medical officer Sun Life 
of Canada, “Mitral Stenosis,” with dis- 
cussion by J. M. Livingston, medical di- 
rector Mutual Life of Canada, and H. M. 
Frost, medical director New England 
Mutual; Dr. H. L. Kretschmer, clinical 
professor genito-urinary diseases Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, “Prostatic 
(Conditions from the Life Insurance 
Standpoint,” with discussion by D. B. 
Cragin, medical director Aetna Life; Dr. 
Franz Boas, professor of anthropology 
Columbia University, “Conditions Con- 
trolling the Tempo of Development and 
Decay”; E. Thornton, medical di- 
rector Lincoln National Life, “Some 
Medical Relationships of Life Insur- 
ance.” A period of general discussion 
will bring the meeting to its close. The 
annual dinner will take place Thurs- 
day night. About 150 delegates are ex- 
pected. 


Receiver for Bank Savings 


Hugh Fisher was appointed this 
week as receiver for the Bank Sav- 
ings Life of Topeka. A contract had 
been agreed to for the reinsurance of 
the business by the United Benefit Life 
of Omaha. There would be no liens on 
the policy. The receiver was appointed 
at the instance of the Kansas depart- 
ment. 
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Industrial Men Consider Vital Topic 


Balanced Program 
Is Urged by Adsit 


Girard Life Agency Official Says 
Dual Production Should 
Be Objective 


PROBLEM IN MANAGEMENT 


Organized Training of New Men Will 
Teach Them to Sell Ordinary 
on Debit 


The two-fold duty of the industrial 
agent in selling both industrial and ordi- 
nary business was stressed by G. A. 
Adsit, manager of agencies Girard Life, 
in his talk before the Industrial Section 
of the American Life Convention. 

The service of life insurance as a 
whole is the function of the agent, 
whether he is called an industrial or 
ordinary agent, said Mr. Adsit. There 
is no reason for emphasizing industrial 
because of its method of handling as 
against ordinary because of its peculiari- 
ties than for emphasizing a difference 
between 20 pay life against 20 year en- 
dowment contract. Each branch of the 
business presents a distinct and neces- 
sary service to a certain individual or 
class of individuals living under peculiar 
economic or social conditions to which 
that type of business is best fitted. Ten- 
dencies in the mind of the agent to 
think of himself as an industrial or 
weekly premium agent should be elimi- 
nated. 


Must Avoid Complexes 


In the successful pursuit of ordinary 
the industrial agent must feel himself 
an ordinary agent with all the tools, 
equipment and the abilities attributable 
to the successful ordinary life agent. 
The industrial man must not be overly 
influenced by the fact that a great part 
of his regular activity is directed toward 
the service of his debit. He must not 
develop an inferiority complex toward 
the larger field of ordinary service. His 
is a dual job. The home office can aid 
the industrial agent in the production of 
ordinary in many ways. First, it should 
be made known that the production of 
ordinary is part and parcel of the com- 
pany’s program and should receive its 
due share of all agency sales plans in 
each agent’s production program. 


Educational Program Important 


The type of and the direction of the 
educational program for the new agent 
is a place in which the home office 
exerts a great influence upon the type 
of business later produced by its agency 
force, said Mr. Adsit. During the first 
period of an agent’s connection with the 
company. extra concentration is put 
upon the weekly premium activities and 
by the time he gets to the point where 
he is beginning to get an introduction to 
the ordinary business, he is able to sense 
the lack of definiteness in this side of 
the business as compared to the exact- 
ness of his previous training. It is here 
that mental indigestion is apt to be 
created in the mind of the new agent. 
He is brought face to face with a greater 
number of contracts, more complicated 
and more involved than the industrial 
contracts. He develops the state of mind 
that “Well, I will pick up whatever ordi- 
nary I can, but I can never hope to 











Pension Plan Presented 


R. A. Hohaus of the Metropolitan Life Outlines Solution 
for Problem of Superannuation of Industrial Field Forces 





An interesting and instructive paper 
on superannuation and the field force 
was presented at the Industrial Section 
of the American Life Convention this 
week by R. A. Hohaus, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Metropolitan Life. To en- 
liven his discussion, Mr. Hohaus pre- 
sented the background of the argument 
for a protection plan through a conver- 
sation among company officials com- 
ing home from an agency convention. 
The provisions of a pension plan for 
ooth employes and agents was then em- 
bodied in a special recommendation to 
the directors of the fictitious company. 


Accounting Standpoint 


The problem of the old agent who 
has seen many years of service but who 
is becoming less efficient as time goes 
on was brought out. The evils of dis- 
cretionary pensions for retired em- 
ployes were enumerated. When the 
pensions are awarded to meet individual 
cases the thrifty man is penalized for 
his ability to save money, while the dis- 
sipater or poor investor must be given 
a greater amount to be sufficient for his 
living expenses. This is bad on the 
morale of the men still in service. Such 
a plan is entirely voluntary on the com- 
pany’s part and there is no legal obli- 
gation which is not satisfactory. 


The employer should provide for the 
replacement of his older men from an 
accounting standpoint, just as he pro- 
vides for the replacement of obsolete 
equipment, said Mr. Hohaus. 

It was brought out that it is more 
effective to have both the employer and 
employe contribute to the plan because 
it creates interest on the employe’s part 
and also enables the accumulation of a 
largey) reserve and hence more substan- 
tial pensions. 

Life insurance companies which are 
constantly preaching thrift through 
their agents should provide for some 
more definite plan of retiring their own 
employes, it was pointed out. The fed- 
eral security act provides only a limited 
amount of pension and is not of much 
benefit to older men as it does not pro- 
vide for back service and does not in- 
clude men who will be over 60 in 1936. 

Mr. Hohaus’ suggested plan sets the 
nominal retirement age at 65. It pro- 
vides in addition to the social security 
act an annual benefit of 2 percent of 
the employe’s total salary for the years 
he will have been a contributor, plus 2 
percent of employe’s annual rate of sal- 
ary immediately prior to the plan’s ef- 
fective date, multiplied by the completed 
years of service. Details of the plan 
were outlined in full by Mr. Hohaus. 








learn this or to conquer it.” The agent 
gets cold feet, loses enthusiasm and 
takes the easiest way out. 

To offset this Mr. Adsit recommends 
the companies prepare very simplified 
ordinary sales stories applicable to one 
idea at a time. At the start the agent 
would not be given a complete rate book, 
but he would be given only those rates 
applicable to two or three policies ad- 
justed to certain amounts of income. 
Later the new man can be developed 
further along this package selling of or- 
dinary business. 


Should Be Given Prospects 


In order to keep the industrial man 
from following the lines of least resist- 
ance or get into an industrial-minded 
rut, he should be given a certain num- 
ber of definite prospects, such as age 
changes, and be required to make an 
ordinary approach and report definitely 
in writing the results. 

It is essential that the home office 
management plans provide for a definite 
time control system, definite individual 
prospecting, and regular allocation of 
duties along ordinary lines with the 
same degree of exactness and responsi- 
bility as it does with the industrial side, 
said Mr. Adsit. 

Mr. Adsit considered the relations be- 
tween commissions paid industrial 
agents on ordinary and those paid ordi- 
nary agents. He feels that the indus- 
trial companies should sell their agents 
on the justification of their method of 
compensating ordinary production. An 
adjustment of the post-termination re- 
newal on ordinary business for at least 
the larger producer would create a bet- 
ter feeling and would eliminate the pos- 
sible bodot-legging of the larger size or- 
dinary cases and the better grade of 
ordinary business to ordinary companies 
by agents definitely under contract with 
industrial companies. This readjustment 
would also provide an opportunity for 
the older industrial agent, obliged to re- 
tire from active debit service, to con- 
tinue as an ordinary producer with his 





own company. A program for the al- 
location to and collection of all ordinary 
premiums by the agent himself should 
stimulate greater interest in the ordi- 
nary policyholder, and would open up 
a new source of ordinary business by 
forcing regular contacts between the 
agents and old policyholders. Compen- 
sation for this service could be known 
as collection and service compensation 
to be given in lieu of renewals. Definite 
responsibilities would be established and 
better permanency of ordinary business 
would automatically follow. 


Conversion Should Be Simplified 


The question of converting present in- 
dustrial policies into ordinary policy 
within the company itself was brought 
into the open by Mr. Adsit. He urged 
the development of a flexible plan which 
would provide suitable adjustments in 
either direction for the original com- 
pany. 

Selection of agency managers is an 
important point in influencing the pro- 
duction of ordinary business. A man- 
ager and his assistants can contribute 
more to -the success of the ordinary 
business in a direct way, than any other 
one factor. This contribution begins 
at the time of the selection of the agent, 
who should have an eye to ordinary 
production, be flexible, adaptable and 
aggressive enough to be a good ordinary 
producer. By his very nature this type 
of man will find his industrial work 
less of a problem. Such selection will 
tend to eliminate agents whose greatest 
incentive to enter the business is the 
fact that the industrial debit furnishes 
a regular income. 


Oistad to Sioux Falls 


R. P. Oistad, for the last 12 years an 
agent of the Guardian Life of New 
York in St. Paul, has been appointed 
special representative in charge of its 
Sioux Falls, S. D., agency, succeeding 
L. T. Steadman, recently promoted to 
managership of the Portland, Ore., 
agency. 











Maine Advocates 
Research Burea 


Section Chairman Says Cost 
Expense of Finals Could 
Be Eliminated 
















COOPERATION IS_ URGE) 


London Life Official Recommends & 
tablishment cf Central Exchange 
by American Life Convention 


Establishment of an information ¢ 
sales research bureau for _ industri 
companies was again brought up at |p. 
dustrial Section meeting of the Amer. 
ican Life Convention by Chairman | 
F. Maine, agency executive of the Lor. 
don Life. 

Consideration was given to the propo 
sition of setting up a centralized infor. 
mation bureau last year, but no action 
was taken. In presenting a proposal for 
consideration, Mr. Maine outlined th 
functions of an information _ burea 
through the medium of the America 
Life Convention. It would cover suc 
subjects as where to prospect for it- 
custrial life agents, the type of ma 
most likely to make good, the classifica 
tion of men by former occupations, to 
discover the type of occupation fron 
which the largest number of successil 
ndustrial agents may be secured, mean 
of discovering men who may not le 
brilliant salesmen yet who are endowei 
with executive ability and_ would prov 
capable of handling the affairs of a ds 
trict, the preparation of a chart for dt 
termining men who are capable of har- 
dling the various types of districts, the 
preparation of a measuring rod {or 
charting men entering the business. tit 
development of a course for training 
men, from the beginner to and inclu: 
ing the manager. 


Other Problems to Solve 


There are many other problems tha 
might be solved through a good infor 
mation bureau, said Mr. Maine. He 
cited the statement of a former exett- 


tive of a large industrial company tha 
finals cost a company at least $500 5 


This takes into account the money spett 


in developing the new man, the assist & 


ant manager’s time, etc. If the informe 
tion bureau would reduce the finals for 
industrial life companies by 5 percett, 
they would be paid a handsome retum 
for their money spent in supporting thi 
type of work in connection with the 
American Life Convention, said \r 
Meine. 
ered, classified and dispensed to met 
ber companies, they will save mail 
h-«cands of dollars. : 
To accomplish these results, said Ms 
Maine, it will be necessarv for all mem 
her companies to be willi-~ to furni® 
the information to bureau officials the’ 


would require, and also to contribute  F 


classifying 


the expense of collecting, he 
ribv- 


ond compiling information for dist 
tion to members. 





Discuss Company Ratings 
The executive committee of tH 
American Life Convention at a sessid? 
in Chicago Thursday afternoon dis 
cussed the question of rating of, inst 
ance companies by private agencies 4” 
of the rating organizations. 


If the information can be gatl & 
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Addresses Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters’ Convention 


RETALIATORY LAW WRONG 


Lex Talionis Out of Date—State Insur- 
ance Is Called a Real Threat to 
the Business 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA., Oct. 10.—Examination of insurance 
companies was a leading subject in the 
address of Louis H. Pink, New York 
insurance superintendent, at the conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents here this week. The sub- 
ject is a live one because of the proposal 
of Commissioner Hunt of Pennsylvania 
that an outside state take part in all 
examinations. At present examinations 
are in the hands of the home state 
entirely, and the disposition of home 
states to cover up led to scandals in 
some of the failures that occurred. This 
situation has also seemed to give some 
moral support to independent examina- 
tions. At the present time a firm of 
accountants, Merkle & Martin of New 
York, apparently hold commissions from 

six states for the examination of fire 
jand casualty companies. In fact, they 
profess authorization to examine life 
companies and declare they will do so 


F as soon as they get through the fire and 
> casualty list. 


Reealls Old Cause of Friction 
Mr. Pink recalled the friction and ill 


| feeling between the states 25 years ago 
| which led to the appointment of the 
' examinations committee of the Insur- 


© ance Commissioners Convention. Under 
) the procedure adopted each commis- 
» sioner sends to the committee on exami- 
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nations a list of companies which he 
wants to have examined, or about which 
he wants information. It is the function 
of the examinations committee to obtain 
a copy of the last report made by the 
home state and secure additional infor- 


+ mation which may be helpful to those 
; States that desire it. 


If the home department declines to 


} ‘urnish information or make an exami- 
) lation, 
: selects a group of departments of other 
|) states to make what is called a conven- 
» tion examination. 


the examinations committee 


It was the feeling 
that no examination should be made 
without the consent of the department 
m the home state or without first re- 
questing the cooperation of the com- 
mittee on examinations. 

Referring to the movement for inde- 
pendent examinations Mr. Pink said 
there is a natural feeling on the part of 
‘tates having few companies to super- 


: py that they are vitally interested in 
g the condition of companies from other 
: oe which do business within their 
+ borders and that they would like to have 


something to say about them. The tax 
penstion is also brought to the forefront. 

€ referred to the authorization of the 
Private firm of accountants to determine 
whether or not the examining state had 


; Tecelved its fair portion of the taxes. 









Levouly this may lead to grave 
psi -. number of the states engage 
dae ceomanedian —— and send 
ee specting around the country,’ 
aay Pink. He recalled the recent 
Mee of the southern commissioners 
cll eiphis, at which President Sulli- 

N of the convention was present. He 


Fxaminations Form 
Leading Subject 


superintendent Pink of New York 


said ‘they adopted a statesmanlike policy, 
recommending that the matter be here- 
after handled through the committee on 
examinations of the convention. He 
said this is now receiving the attention 
of all commissioners and will undoubt- 
edly be brought to a head at the conven- 
tion in December. He said it is the 
policy of New York not to examine for- 
eign companies but to depend upon 
examinations of the home state. 

Mr. Pink took an adverse stand 
toward retaliatory laws on taxes and 
other matters. Such laws were recently 
invoked against New York companies 
because of a priority law giving New 
York compensation claimants first call 
on assets of New York companies. Mr. 
Pink referred, however, to tax matters 
as well. He admitted that such laws 
had had an effect in inducing uniformity, 
but declared that the lex talionis was 
uncivilized and that the best way to 
accomplish the results was by coopera- 
tion and by the influence of insurance 
departments on their home legislatures. 
He said the fact that there is a necessity 
for lex talionis is in itself a reflection on 
state supervision, and one which must 
ultimately be removed. 


State Insurance Real Threat 


The threat of federal legislation and 
of the growth of state insurance is a 
real one, declared Mr. Pink. He said 
it can be met only by wise and honor- 
able company management, by efficient 
and coordinated state supervision. Com- 
petent and uniform supervision by the 
state is the first requisite. Effective 
cooperation on the part of the compa- 
nies in carrying out common policies 
and achieving that safety for the public 
to which we all look forward as a com- 
mon goal is equally important. 

The subject of liquidations and uni- 
form state legislation or federal control 
in insurance cases was given much 
attention in Mr. Pink’s talk. He said 
the liquidation of large interstate insur- 
ers has woefully fallen down. Many 
states are equipped to handle effectively 
companies which have most of their 
assets and business in the home state. 
There is no adequate provision for the 
intelligent carrying on of the liquidation 
of those companies which have a sub- 
stantial part of their assets and business 
distributed throughout the various states 
of the union. 

Mr. Pink cited the liquidation of the 
Southern Surety as a horrible example 
of the lack of cooperation and lack of 
uniform legislation. This was the first 
large interstate company taken over for 
liquidation in New York. Twenty-three 
receivers were appointed in 23 different 
states. Only 11 of these have been com- 
pleted. The average receivership has 
proved unprofitable. The statutory de- 
posits in the various states have been 
largely distributed to local creditors and 
the general moneys collected have with 
very few exceptions been spent locally 
for fees and expenses. Of $1,900,000 in 
outside assets, only $17,684 of general 
assets have been remitted from these 
receiverships to the primary liquidator. 
{ndications are that not more than 
$10,000 additional can be expected. 
Mr. Pink said it is obvious that when 
it becomes necessary to liquidate or re- 
organize an insolvent insurance com- 
pany it should be treated as a unit. Its 
assets of every character wherever 
located should be subject to the proper 
preferences created by local laws, admin- 
istered and conserved for the benefit of 
creditors generally and creditors of the 
same class should receive equal treat- 
ment regardless of where they happen 
to be. He declared the opposite of this 
procedure exists in fact. He said the 
amendment to the bankruptcy act pro- 
posed by the New York department 
two years ago would have brought in- 
surance companies under a single sys- 
tem of liquidation. He said he was in 
accord with the majority of commis- 
sioners that uniform state legislation 
would correct these evils but there are 
numerous obstacles and difficulties in 
the way. Resort to the federal court is 








The 
Towering 
Lincoln 


This photograph of Abraham 
Lincoln on the battlefield at 
Antietam, taken by Brady, 
the great Civil War photog- 
rapher, shows how the Presi- 
dent towered above his as- 
sociates. 


IMPRESSIVENESS 


Well over six feet tall, Lincoln had the peculiar habit 
when striving to emphasize some point, of seeming to grow 
even taller—of drawing himself to a most commanding 
height. No one impressed by this emphasis ever forgot it. 

In life underwriting, there is a high purpose—a dom- 
inant dignity. Impressiveness lies in the underwriter’s pro- 
fessional service to his clientele. Emphasis lies in making 
this service outstanding. 

Representatives of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, backed by modern sales and training aids, can be 


proud of the professional quality of the service they are 


equipped to render. 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














much simpler. 
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Prudential Reception 
Marks Its 60th Year 








The annual reception at the head of- 
fice of the Prudential Tuesday of this 
week carried unusual significance, be- 
cause it was the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the company. President 
_ Edward D. Duffield and other executives 
received the guests and a buffet lunch- 
eon was served. It was attended by 
leaders in the professional, business, 
clerical and political life of the state. 
This reception has been held annually 
for the last 10 years. 

The Prudential was founded by John 
F. Dryden, who was regarded by many 
as a dreamer, when he announced _ his 
intention to organize a company that 
would provide life insurance protection 
to the man of small means as well as for 
those of larger income. His dream prob- 
ably did not envisage the institution as 





it stands today, being the second largest 
of its kind in the world with more than 
$15,000,000,000 insurance in force and 
assets of about $3,000,000,000. The com- 
pany estimates that one person in every 
six is insured in the Prudential. 

The 1934 payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $419,000,- 
000. 

The billion dollar mark in insurance 
in force was reached in 1904. In 1909 
the figure was about $1,700,000,000. By 
1914 it had reached $2,600,000,000 and 
in 1919 the mark was just short of 
$4,500,000,000. From this point the in- 
creases were amazing. By the end of 
1924 the figure had reached $8,100,000,- 
000 and the total is now more than 
$15,000,000,000. 


Zimmermann Talks at Rochester 


Charles J. Zimmerman, of Newark 
spoke at a one day meeting of the Col- 
born, Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Rochester, Mk, on 





“Closing.” 


Annual Review of the New York. Yacht Club—Harper’s Weekly 


In 1865 the Civil War Was Over 
And a New World Beginning 


Seventy years ago men turned eagerly from war to peace- 
ful pursuits. Theirs was a buoyant mood. All good things 
seemed within reach. But caution was not disregarded. 
Many life insurance companies were formed at this time to 
mitigate inevitable losses. Among these was the Connecti- 


cut General. 


In those days nobody had a hint of the latent power in life 
insurance—of its ability to meet practically every future 
financial need. Again and again the market for it was de- 


clared saturated. 


But the work it did even in its elementary form was seen to 
be good. Wider application of its principles was obviously 
desirable. And so by trial and error, by scientific research, 
by enthusiastic effort continuously sustained, men in many 
companies with a bent for the work gradually built up the 
far reaching institution we know today. 

In representing it we owe it our best. We are bound by its 
service to see that to the extent of our ability it accomplishes 
the purposes for which it has been framed by the devotion 


of many men. 


In every Connecticut General office, we cultivate this ideal 
and welcome every opportunity to cooperate on this basis 
with life underwriters everywhere. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Teach Public to Understand 
Insurance, Ad Men Are Told 


STRESS SERVICE, SAYS NORTH 


Tell People How to Solve Their Finan- 
cial Problems—Notes on 
Swampscott Meet 


The American people have a favor- 
able attitude toward life insurance, but 
understand little about its method of 
operations or about the ways in which 
it may be used to solve financial prob- 
lems. How to hold that favorable atti- 
tude and how to develop a better under- 
standing of this insurance service should 
now engage attention among life insur- 
ance advertising and publicity depart- 
ments. This was the conclusion and 
summary of the thought trend in dis- 
cussions and addresses at the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association meeting in Swamp- 
scott. John A. Stevenson, general agent 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, and Vice- 
President Henry E. North of the Metro- 
politan emphasized these keynotes in 
their addresses. The major part of the 
program was given over to a discussion 
of specific methods for achieving these 
two purposes. 

Mr. North believes in an institutional 
advertising effort which would put the 
stress on just how life insurance helps 
people solve their financial problems. 
Abstract statements about policy con- 
tracts, 20 payment plans, company age 
and importance place the emphasis on 
the vehicle of service and not upon the 
service itself. The people may never 
come to understand the mechanical oper- 
ation of the vehicle, but a united effort 
to explain the service, he believes to be 
worth while. 








| L. A. A. SNAPSHOTS 





In addition to the officers, the new 
executive committee of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association includes C. I. D. Moore, 
Pacific Mutual; Carl Ljung, Jefferson 
Standard; C. T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual; 
E. Morton, North American Life, To- 
ronto; John H. McCarroll, Bankers Life 
of Iowa. 

* * * 

A well staged dialogue is the best way 
to talk statistics to an audience. The 
work of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and K. R. Miller of the same 
organization was an excellent example. 

* * * 

The Canadian delegation included one 
honeymoon couple, married the week 
before the Swascott meeting, and one 
advertising manager who goes to the 
altar this week. The honeymooners 
were Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Uren of 
the London Life, London, Ont. Mrs. 
Uren was formerly Margaret Tull, also 
an employe of the same company. M. S. 
Crockford, advertising manager of the 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, is a bridegroom 
this week. 

*x* * * 

Karl Ljung, junior assistant ‘secretary 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C., 
tells the story on himself that a corre- 
spondent, addressing another officer of 
the company, stated that he, the corre- 
spondent, had received letters from 
every officer of the Jefferson Standard, 
“including that Chinaman, Karl Ljung.” 

*x* * * 

John A. Stevenson, general agent Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia, went to Swamp- 
scott from a meeting of the Marketing 
Executives Society of which he is chair- 
man. This is a small organization of 
sales executives from major American 
business groups. 

* * * 

J. H. MeCarroll, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
is an inventor as well as an advertising 
manager. All attending the banquet re- 
ceived with Mr. McCarroll’s compliments 
his latest invention, “the old gardener’s 
sun shell,” a metal extension for fasten- 
ing to windows and for keeping potted 
plants in the sunshine during the day. 


Oregon Mutual Life—September busi- 
ness increased 6 percent. Sales for the 
first nine months were 25 percent above 
last year. 





Williams Tells Personne] 
Experiences to Office 


DHIO SUPERINTENDENT Tay 


Cincinnati Company Officials At, 
Luncheon for Management Associ, 
tion—Bowen Rejects Federal Ajj 


Speaking before the Life Office y, 
agement Association in Cincinnati 4 
luncheon at which the members y 
guests of the Western & Southern ij 
President C. F. Williams of that cq, 
pany talked briefly on “The Person 
Equation in the Management of a |i 
Insurance Company.” Mr. Willi 
said that the field expands more rapif 
than the home office and _ frequen 
there is friction between them. In ¢, 
Western & Southern, he stated, the 
isn’t a single officer who did not s; 
out in the field and he, therefore, app, 
ciates the field point of view. 

It is Mr. Williams’ belief that ; 
officer of the company is nothing my 
than a more highly paid employe, | 
officers of the Western & Southern, | 
said, are in their offices at 8:30 a4 
with the rest of the employes. An offy 
is equal to an employe and not superi 
to him. Officers should be readily acc 
sible to other employes, Mr. Willian 
said. He would not be surrounded 
“yes” men, he stated, and all officers, 
the company express their own opinion 


Won’t Seek Federal Aid 


Superintendent Robert L. Bowen ¢ 
Ohio, was the next speaker. Mr. Bowe 
said that the insurance commissioner) 
had decided not to ask federal aid 1 
clear up unauthorized insurance, bil 
would handle the matter themselves it 
dividually. W. A. Robinson, actuary ¢ 
the department, was introduced. Pres 
dents T. W. Appleby and S. M. Cros 
of the Ohio National and the Columii 
Life, spoke. Vice-President Charli 
Hommeyer and General Agent J. 1 
Shutf represented the Union Central 

G. W. Skilton, comptroller Connet 
cut General, retiring president of th 
association, expressed the thanks of ti 
association for the gracious hospitalij 
extended it by the Cincinnati compan 
Mr. Skilton expressed the appreciatiit 
of the association in that the lunch 
opened the beautiful new home oittt 
annex of the Western & Southern a 
that the day was further distinguish! 
by the dedication of the Columbia Litt 
new home office and 32nd _ anniversé) 
and Mr. Appleby’s birthday. 

President G. A. Hardwick, vice-prts 
dent and comptroller Penn Mutual Lit 
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was the concluding speaker. Vice-prt@! 


dent J. F. Ruehlmann of the Western & i 


Southern was toastmaster. 
Seminar Is Held 


C. K. Blackburn, educational seth 


tary Life Office Management Assoc 
tion, presided over the first annual instiit 
seminar of the association. Mr. Black" 


stated that the purpose of the institut 
was to extend the knowledge of 
prospective student beyond his pres 
range, to give the student a perspec 
of the business as a whole and to tt 
velop the latent ability in employes by 
the companies. 


tive 


disability 
@ General 


Mr. Blackburn said the institute 


grown by leaps and bounds, jump 
from 800 candidates the first yeat" 
1,750 this year in which 97 compat 


participated. The Prudential alone ™F 


have 600 candidates this fall. 


Boston and New York universitl 


seat : " 
now have institute courses in the “ 


: ; a 
riculum of their schools of commer 
he said, and Wisconsin, Columbia } 


California have extension courses. 


well tal! 
his fello 


He paid tribute to H. N. Hamiltos 


of agen 


assistant superintendent al 


Union Central, who was instrume 
organizing the institute. 

Mr. Hamilton was then introduc 
Mr. Blackburn. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 











ompanies is SO little that business is 
ptained and held on the basis of serv- 
2. The branch office of the company 
important because it is the means by 
nich the public generally comes in con- 
Kct with the company. The institute 
ys in preparation a new course for 
ranch office cashiers and employes 
hich will train them in giving better 
ervice to the public and will cause them 
i become more valuable to the company 
hrough a more complete knowledge of 
he business. 
Qualifications Outlined 


According to Mr. Hamilton, a branch 
fice employe must have a pleasing per- 
onality, must work hard with the 
gents must uphold company rules, yet 
be sympathetic with the agents and 
must be a walking encyclopedia. He 
Heclared that the firing line employes 
eed the institute courses more than 
ome ofice employes who are sur- 
ounded by seasoned executives. 

R. R. Coombs, assistant secretary 
fassachusetts Mutual, and R. W. Bee- 
on, secretary Liberty National, dis- 
ussed the institute program as carried 
but by a large and a small company, re- 
pectively. 

W. P. Barber, Jr., associate actuary 
onnecticut Mutual Life, chairman edu- 
ational committee, and C. M. Taylor, 
bssistant secretary Provident Mutual, 
harman examination committee, dis- 
ussed the work of their respective com- 
nittees and asked for suggestions or 
riticisms, 

E. W. Barnhart, chief commercial 
education service Department of the In- 
erior, Washington, D. C., was unable 
0 attend, but his paper, “Adult Educa- 
ion for Office Workers,” will be pub- 
ished in the record of the convention. 


Name Sebree Head 
of Legal Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


nethods of detecting crime with par- 
icular emphasis on detection of decep- 
ions. He was introduced by Associate 
Manager R. H. Kastner of the Ameri- 
an Life Convention. During the talk 
while the room was dark the lantern 
vas focused on the black board from 
time to time where the baseball returns 
ame in from Detroit. 

There was only one paper in the after- 
oon that being by J. R. Burcham of 
St. Louis, attorney for the General 
American Life, whose subject was “A 
consideration of the law applicable to 


syesency renewal commissions.” 


uesday’s meeting of the Legal Section 
was carried through according to pro- 
gram. At the morning session R. A. 
Adams, general counsel American Cen- 
tral Life, told about liability when death 


occurs pnene approval of reinstate- 


Pdoctrine 


“we T. Gilmore, general counsel 
; : 
usiness Men’s Assurance, had as his 


@ subject “The burden of proof as to in- 


tent to deceive in misrepresentation 


@ Cases,” 


George E. Seay, counsel of the South- 


Gland Life and nephew of President 


Batty L. Seay of the company who is 
“a ex-president of the American Life 
onvention, had as his subject “The 
sabi - res judicata in actions for 
Ge, ty benefits.” Vice-president and 
“amv Counsel E. A. Roberts of the 
fe nesota Mutual Life treated the “ef- 
ct of a life policy release and discharge 


9° subsequent double indemnity claims.” 


tion and 


ewell talk 


® Mutua 


'e™O0st active 
history in le 


“Ea'D. session, 
& mium tax, i 


Bess _ speaker was R. H. Kastner, 
an counsel of the American Life 
ee ntion, who gave the annual re- 
1¢w of legislative and departmental ac- 
an rulings, 

iairman J. C. Jones, Jr., gave a fare- 
bis Sethe pod introduced S. B. Sebree, 
sod, Af Missourian, and the new sec- 
Ma rancis Wright of the Midland 
Mr. Kastner summed up one of the 
years in the convention’s 
gislative and departmental 
Most of the legislatures were 
He digested bills on pre- 
Nsurance proceeds exemp- 


action, 





Executive Committee Stages 
Session of H. & A. Interests 


PRESENT AT LIFE MEETING 


Gathering at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Affords Opportunity for 
Representatives to Get Together 


The executive committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference met Tuesday evening at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel in Chicago in- 
asmuch as many members were attend- 
ing the annual gathering of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. George R. Ken- 
dall, Washington National, chairman of 
the executive committee, presided with 
H. R..Gordon, executive secretary of the 
conference, acting as secretary. It was 
decided to hold the annual meeting dur- 
ing the early pari of June at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel in Chicago. The 
Mutual Casualty of Chicago, the running 
mate of the Alliance Life of Peoria, was 
elected to membership. The commit- 
tee approved the report of the manual 
committee and gave instructions to the 
committee to proceed with the four class 
manual. The committee endorsed the 
peti National Accident and Health 

eek. 

The members of the committee aside 
from Mr. Kendall and Mr. Gordon pres- 
ent were: C. W. Young, Monarch Life; 
J. H. Torrance, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; John Powell, Loyal Protective; 
James Powell, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent; C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, and 
G. F. Manzelmann, North American Ac- 
sident. In addition to the members of 
the committee there were others that 
sat in at the meeting, they being Paul 
Clement, Minnesota Commercial Men’s; 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life; W. C. Cartinhour, Provident Life 
& Accident; Dr. J. R. Neal, Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago; H. G. Royer, 
Great Northern Life; J. J. King, Hoo- 
per-Holmes Bureau; Miss O’Connell, 
North American Accident; Edward St. 
Clair, North American Accident, and E. 
A. McCord, Illinois Mutual Casualty. 








tion, insurance codes and others, includ- 
ing the Social Security Act. 


Wade Is Head of 
Financial Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


tion to the numerous resolutions that 
were adopted by companies after their 
trials and tribulations in the early years 
of the depression. He thinks that un- 
fortunately the companies are forgetting 
these resolutions and competition for 
loans is causing unethical practices. 


W. C. Fletcher, 59, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life since 1928, died at his 
home in Ridgewood, N. J. He had been 
with the company 40 years, starting in 
Joliet, 111. In 1896 he was transferred 
to Buffalo, N. Y., and in 1900 became an 
agency clerk at the home office. 

He was made an assistant secretary in 
1924 and secretary in 1928. 





Holgar J. Johnson Heads 
Penn Mutual Life Group 








The Penn Mutual Agency Association, 
composed chiefly of the company’s gen- 
eral agents, has elected the following 
officers for the coming year: President, 
Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; vice- 
presidents, Joseph F. Grant, Seattle, and 
Leon W. LaBounta, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, Gaius W. Diggs, Richmond; treas- 
urer, E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg; as- 
sistant secretary, Dorion Fleming, New 
Orleans. 





TIGHTEN YOUR GRIP 
ON THE FUTURE 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


I can save cents a day. How much monthly income can 
| receive starting at age 55, 60, 65 (Check the age) and how 
much life insurance for my family ? My present age is 


Name. 





Address. 








If you can save 25 cenis a day, or over, mail this coupon 








Provident Mutual introduces a new national advertising 
campaign in the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest, Popular Science and the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine. 
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PROOF 





Though a product or service may be technically 
sound—the very apple of its makers eye—it can fail : 


We have ‘ 


long been sure that the Mutual Benefit policy con- 






miserably if the prospect doesn’t like it. 


tract is technically and “mutually” sound... but wy 
Mutual Benefit men proved again that prospects 

like and will buy it. Here is the proof: they hung 
up a new record in submitted applications, doubling 
the goal they had set and far surpassing the pre- 
vious best week of the Company’s history. The sell- 


ing idea: “superior contract.” 





The Mutual Benefit 


NEWARK, NEW 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : JERSEY 





$ SS $ & S(No. 10 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} § $ $ $$$ 


Programming that gets the Job Done! 
. . . another Southland Home Office Service 


No agent in the country can get any better program- 
ming service than the Southland Life agent receives. 
Home Office experts keep abreast of every new 
development in the business, and make a constant 
study of new ways to present the selling story. All 
folders, etc. are free. 


This is just another one of the sales-helps which 
make the Southland agency proposition so attractive 
to live men. If interested, write to First Vice-President 
Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice-President and Agency 
Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
BROOME OFFICE ..... =... _.: QARLAS, THEAS 


Future Trends Are 
Analyzed by Wills 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


and country and the business no longer 
needs part-time agents anywhere. Most 
of the part-time agents are rural and 
may have ability and character, but they 
have other business that is more im- 
portant and are unable to prepare them- 
selves to be full-time life insurance 
salesmen. Mr. Wills does not believe 
the question of part-time agents is one 
which should be in any respect regu- 
lated by law. 





Hard to Become Salesman 


Through the avenue of careful selec- 
tion and intensive, preliminary training, 
executives have a duty to make it hard 
for a man to become an insurance sales- 
man, said Mr. Wills. “Most of us are 
guilty of working on the theory that 
giving a man a rate book costs the com- 
pany nothing if no business is produced, 
but I look on it as the height of folly. 
These poor or unprepared agents pile 
up obstacles against the good agents 
who may follow. Then again, because 
of ignorance or something else, the poor 
agents are likely to discredit their com- 
pany and in a lesser degree the institu- 
tion of life insurance.” 

The trend toward twisting was in- 
creased during the depression, said Mr. 
Wills. As business improves selling 
will be easier and there will be less need 
for twisting. The increase in policy 
loans has been a great encouragement 
to the twister. Mr. Wills likened the 
twister to termites that dig out the foun- 
dations of frame houses. “We must 
eliminate the twister and can largely do 
so if we are in earnest.” 


Downward Trend Checked 


| Prevailing interest rates, Mr. Wills 
said, are cause for a great amount of 
care and reasonable amount of concern 
but there is no reason to become pan- 
icky about them. There has been a 
downward trend for some time although 
this seems to be checked and there is 
a possible trace of increase. However, 
there never has been a dead level in 
interest rates and probably never will 
be, said Mr. Wills. The companies 
must be aware of the danger of slacken- 
ing their standards in order to secure a 
little more satisfactory interest results. 
Safety must be the prime factor and 
interest a secondary matter. Mr. Wills 
ventured to predict that interest rates 
would improve perhaps .5 percent in the 
next two and a half years and 1 per- 
cent in the next five. 


Favorable Mortality Rate 


The favorable mortality trend was re- 
viewed by Mr. Wills. ‘“We are far from 
the end of improved mortality, notwith- 
standing the automobile and some other 
things that are working in opposite di- 
rections. Temporarily at least a heavy 
burden has been put on mortality sav- 
ings since its ally, excess interest, has 
been largely lost. We have not yet ex- 
hausted all our savings possibilities and 
I do not think that there is a present 
need for change in interest assumption 
or rates.” 

It is difficult to predict on the future 
of epidemics or wars in regard to mor- 
tality, said Mr. Wills. Few foresaw the 
unusually favorable mortality which fol- 
lowed the influenza epidemic of 1917-18. 
The trend of industrial mortality was 
questioned by Mr. Wills in connection 
with the longevity of children brought 
up in times of privation. With medicine, 
hygiene, social uplift and other favor- 
able influences, Mr. Wills feels that the 
gain will be on the side of longevity. 
He also has faith in the continued im- 
provement of instruments of selection. 


Downing Addresses Supervisors 


The first fall meeting of the Super- 
visors Club of Boston was attended by 
about 30. W. A. Downing, manager of 
the Equitable of New York, discussed 
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plying to them alone. It will be inte, 
esting to see how this plan will yo 
out in practice. 

Under the British plan a contributy 
who is middle-aged or older pays th 
rate of contribution corresponding » 
proximately to the actuarial rate jor, 
young worker entering the plan. Th 
extra cost arising from the presence 
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The possible revision of the Unite gh gh 
States pension plan was considered }y es 
4 ih 





Mr, Linton. Under Great Britain’s pla 
the country at large pays the penalty 
because the country did not previous; 
establish a system to which all the work 
ers could have made contributions. Th 
man who retired immediately after th 
system was established receive the san 
pension as the man retiring at any late 
date. Substantial grants from genen 
revenue funds supplement the joint con- 
tributions of the employer and employe 

Mr. Linton feels that such a pla 
would tend to keep the benefits within 
manageable bounds as they become; 
relatively large charge upon current 
taxes. Although this procedure woul 
be none too popular with the taxpayer 
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“Cutting Down Slumps for Old Men.” 


of the present, it is a more reliabk V 
method tor the future. 

Mr. Linton went on to compare the (Cl 
British plan which is not based on th ; 
reserve system, and the American pla ar. ba 
which is. Political hazards of the jee “"*" 2 
serve plan are apparent. Actuaries a —— 
sociated with the committee on ec b sil 
nomic security recommended the formt- —_— 
lation of a plan which would practicaly Je re 
balance certain taxes with current outgi, termina 
thus keeping the reserve to a minimun a 
Under such a plan a contingency reserit prs 
would be established to help out in g 
years when current taxes feil off on a w 
count of adverse business conditions. 4 The 
$15,000,000,000 reserve fund has bet ty ren 
suggested. As the payroll taxes do 00 By paig 1, 
begin until 1937 and the payments no & ability 
until 1942, there is ample opportunity B7 which 
for further study by the social security By cover 
board and to make desirable changes. FP7 agent. 

Mr. Linton brought up several inte- 7 sion y 
esting questions which have arisen tt B7 renews 
garding the pension program. The ult t the cot 
mate reserve which requires investmett i the ni 
in United States’ direct or guarantetl B@ waived 
obligations will be $13,000,000,000 mort i the ag 
than the $34,000,000,000 obligations 2 8] mium 
outstanding. The program would 4 F © disabit 
parently indicate the eventual trans FT him o 
to the old age reserve account of the him fo 
entire federal debt and further invest the as: 
ment in some not yet designated secu age w 
ity. Mr. Linton then raised the ques in Mr 
tion of what would take the place comm 
federal securities in the portfolios with 1 
banks and other financial institution 1S mai 
which now use them for purposes " B® icy do 
liquidity. Furthermore, the Secretary”! premit 
the Treasury and the President have ™ the as 
dicated that steps will be taken to Pany 
duce the country’s funded debt, which agent’ 
will reduce the channels for inves B pay a 
ing the pension fund. There are colt thing 
plications, such as the payment of $r In | 
400,000,000 anticipated interest on tM extenc 
reserves in 1980. Mr. Linton also que ea | 
tions the soundness of the provisio! claim 
which will allow the Secretary of ™ B) money 
Treasury to borrow from the old a J) ultimz 
reserve account. 5 0 a 

The reason why life insurance cont pe n 
panies operate successfully on the _ ren 
serve system rather than the curr’ holde 
cost system, while it seems inadvis® ” comp 
for the government to do so, was * of 2 






viewed by Mr. Linton. Inasmuch # 
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ne life insurance companies operate as 
corporations, they have no 
ower of taxation but must live within 
yeir own income. Furthermore their 
eserves are protected against diversion 
4 political power. Under assessment 
nsurance the payment of the assess- 
ent is voluntary, whereas under a pub- 
ic pension plan these tax levies are 
ulsory. 

The factors involved in the old age 
<sistance plan, another division of the 
ocial security act, were considered. 
he possibility of the $49,000,000 annual 
bpropriation for the payment of these 
provisions becoming insufficient was 
noitted out by Mr. Linton. 


private 





Huges Increases in Taxes 


He called attention to the huge in- 
reases in taxes which are called for 
nder the various parts of the social se- 
writy act. It may reach a total of $3,- 
109,000,000 within 10 years and $4,000,- 
00,000 within 20 years. On the other 
side of the ledger are to be set the 
normous cost of old age dependency 
and unemployment which now exists 
bnd are being borne in countless ways. 
fthe new taxes wiil replace these costs 
fn an orderly manner and the same time 
onfer worth while social benefits they 
vill be worth what they cost. If they 
will not accomplish these ends, then the 
consequences will be serious indeed. 
With the hurried enactment of the 
social security act after only a few 
months of study, it is not surprising 
that a number of important changes will 
have to be made after further careful 
and painstaking study, before the coun- 
try can feel assured of the successful 
operation of the social security act, con- 
cluded‘Mr. Linton. 





‘Agent’s Right to Renewals 


Viewed by J. R. Burcham 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





Spany undertakes to make to the agent 
Fwhen and if the premiums are paid to 
| the company and not otherwise. 


On a company’s discontinuance of 


F business it is unable to collect renewal 
/ premiums and the agency contract 1s 


 terminable 
'miums of the former agent’s business 


although subsequent pre- 


= may be paid to and received by the suc- 
® ceeding company. 
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Waived Premiums Considered 


The question of agents being entitled 
to renewal commissions on premiums 
paid under the total and permanent dis- 
ability feature of policies is a problem 
which arises in contracts which do not 
cover the subject. Inasmuch as the 


© agent knows that the renewal commis- 


sion will be paid only as and when the 
renewal is paid in cash to the company, 
the company may hold that this justifies 
the non-payment of commissions on 
waived premium business. However, 
the agents may contend that the pre- 
mium is paid by the company from a 
disability reserve fund and to deprive 
him of such commission is to penalize 
him for his additional effort in inducing 
the assured to take the disability cover- 
age with an extra premium. However, 
in Mr. Burcham’s opinion the renewal 
commission is paid as a servicing fee 
with the idea of seeing that the policy 
iS maintained in force and seeing his pol- 
Icy does not lapse or surrender. As the 
premium is no Jonger actually paid by 
the assured but is waived by the com- 
Pany on account of disability, the 
agent’s influence on 5 
- a renewal premium is no longer a 
t Te of value to the company. 

‘n case of automatic premium loans 
€xtending the policy there appears to 
an pester justification to the agent’s 
pcan for a renewal commission as the 
ultimee is advanced against the policy, 
in ey to be paid or accounted for 
po me form or another by the assured, 
per cad be classified literally as a pre- 
the a pe to the company. In this case 
ot ion — of the agent on the policy- 
iaiamen ten has a distinct value to the 
a hy and so justifies the payment 

renewal commission. 


the policyholder to , 





Utility Securities 
Viewed by Expert 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


gent. Some months ago when the in- 
tlation idea was prevalent, there was a 
strong movement to sell bonds and buy 
equities as an inflation hedge. In the 
case of low priced utility bonds, he said, 
this did not work out so well. 

The average life company can well af- 
ford to take a “middle of the road” 
policy in its investments, not forgetting 
the fundamental principles of security 
and safety, yet being willing to assume 
certain risks in purchasing bonds where 
the return justifies the risk. 

Mr. Duff said it seems to be wise for 
insurance companies to confine their in- 
vestments in utilities to mortgage 
bonds. There are, however, debentures 
of operating companies regulated by a 
vigorous public service commission, 
which can safely be bought. It is al- 
ways a danger signal to find a pre- 
ferred stock that has both mortgage 
bonds and debentures senior to it. In 
states where the laws permit insurance 
companies to do so, well selected utility 
preferred stocks have proved satisfac- 
tory, he said, and should continue to 
offer attractive possibilities for life com- 
pany investment. 


Threat of Competition 





The threat of municipal competition 
has haunted the utility field, particularly 
fostered by low rate government credit 
and grants from the PWA. This in- 
fluence is still prevalent but apparently, 
Mr. Duff said, the market pays little 
attention to it, as most of the grants 
and loans have been enjoined and will 
be in court for some time. The PWA’s 
present plan of alloting 45 percent of 
cost of a project as a grant is espe- 
cially hard competition and, Mr. Duff 
believes, is much more of a menace to 
securities held by life companies than 
enactment and enforcement of the pub- 
lic utility holding company bill. With 
declining interest rates it is likely, he 
said, there will be far reaching deci- 
sions within the next few years on the 
rate of return which a utility will be 
allowed to earn on its valuation. The 
gas industry, he said, particularly manu- 
factured gas, is somewhat on trial and 
the next few years will tell the story 
of the competition between electricity 
and gas. 


Views Municipal 
Bond Situation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


“The life insurance companies can 
help watch legislation and guide it un- 
selfishly into constructive channels. The 
cries for economy may take away the 
revenues from which your bonds are 
to be paid. Some heed should be given 
to the question of callable municipal 
bonds and whether or not they can be 
used by municipalities properly to cut 
down their interest charges. Last of all, 
your investment counsel can be steeped 
in the history and current practices of 
municipal administration. 


Cooperative Committee Suggested 


“You need to have the help of well 
informed critics who are not interested 
only in the sale of bonds to you, but 
who are also concerned with the im- 
provement of municipal government and 
the eventual payment of all the securi- 
ties issued by local governments. You 
might well consider the formulation of 
a cooperative committee, as the fraternal 
organizations have done, to exchange 
information on this important subject. 

“Municipal securities are neither all 
good nor all bad. They are like other 
investments in that respect. They may 
at times default. However, their record 
for ultimate payment commends them 
to you. In these times of changing eco- 
nomic and government activities they 
should be selected with a caution based 
on experience and factual information. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, from birth 
to 65 next birthday. 


—_——O————— 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
——— 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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American Life Convention 


WE ARE getting accustomed to special 
weeks where this product or this institu- 
tion or this enterprise or movement is fea- 
tured. Sometimes we look upon them in 
a sort of jocular mood and they become 
targets for the columnists. However, there 
is some virtue in bringing to notice these 
various activities. 

This is not AMERICAN Lire CONVENTION 
week in that it is nationally proclaimed by 
public authorities, but in the more intimate 
life insurance field itself we recognize the 
week set apart by this organization as one 
where it stands forth prominently and re- 
ceives particular attention. 

The AMERICAN LiFe CONVENTION is a 
working organization. It is not clothed 
with purple nor is it garbed with imperial 
dignity. Its proceedings are democratic 
and there is considerable spontaneity in- 
jected into these sessions. This does not 
mean that the organization is lacking in 
decorum but the set up requires consider- 
able elasticity. 

There are four departments of the 
AMERICAN LiFE CONVENTION meeting this 
week, LEGAL, FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL and 
Acency Sections. There is an item on 
the program this year that is entirely new 
and that is the conference on group insur- 
ance, which was held Thursday evening. 

These section meetings are taken very 
seriously. In fact, the AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION goes to school during the 
week of its meeting which closes Friday 
afternoon. Not only are the presidents or 
the chief executive officers present, but 
junior officers come. Those attending 
these sectional meetings become pupils and 
from them and the convention sessions 
proper they are able to gather much mate- 
rial of value. The AMERICAN LIFE CoNn- 
VENTION plays a very prominent part in 
the business life of its members. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the medium sized and 


smaller companies that look to it for guid- 
ance and material. 

This writer had the privilege of attend- 
ing the organization meeting of the 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION in the Great 
Northern hotel at Chicago when it was 
born Jan. 30, 1906. At that time the hands 
of companies were raised against another. 
Competition showed its head in its ugliest 
form. Every company was out to get the 
scalp of its contemporaries. When the 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION came into 
being it smoothed down the angularities 
and asperities, brought officials together 
and inaugurated a cooperative institution 
of tremendous value. It differs from any 
other organization with which we are 
acquainted. Its value is intensely practical 
for almost all its members. It is the 
business shrine to which many go to wor- 
ship and find encouragement and solace. 
It often has had to put on its fighting 
clothes and defend its fortress. 

An interesting fact so far as the organi- 
zation meeting back in 1906 is concerned, 
centers about President J. B. REYNoLDs of 
the Kansas City Lire and Isaac MILLER 
HAMILTON of the FEDERAL LIFE, the two 
survivors of the founding fathers still in 
active command. They were appointed a 
committee to treat with the insurance news- 
paper men and confer as to the type of 
articles to print. They both served as 
presidents of the organization and are held 
in affectionate esteem. 

The AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION works 
in accord with the AssocrATIon oF Lire IN- 
SURANCE PRESIDENTS, another great organi- 
zation that is performing a useful. func- 
tion. 

We congratulate the AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION on what it has accomplished, 
on its ideals and purposes, its bristling 
activities and its fighting spirit when it 
needs to put on its regimentals. 


Responsibilities of Trusteeship 


Foon for thought as to the stability of 
life insurance companies was given hy 
PRESIDENT W. R. WILLS of the NatTioNAL 


times even entirely forgotten. Share- 
holders of stock companies, said Mr. 
Wills, in this respect, should look upon 





paid in one way or another out of what 
stockholders paid into the company, he 
declared. 

This attitude of Mr. Wills needs con- 





formed and other companies conggj, 
dating. If in these activities the spo), 
sors will only take a far-sighted vie, 
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Study Social Security Act Po ey 

; ; aes . ? n 

Mucu has been published in recent In this issue there is a splendid and cy. hee ( 
weeks in THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER re- cise paper presented by PRESIDENT M, 4 

garding the effect of the social security act Linton of the Provipent Murtuat [pig A S00" 

on life insurance. It is well that every life before the AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTioy jy q chat 

10 


insurance agent familiarize himself with 
the terms of the act so that he can explain 
the provisions to the policyholders and 
prospects in an intelligent manner. There 
are many ramifications of the social secur- 
ity act and it covers many phases, such 
as unemployment insurance, aid for de- 
pendent children, maternal and child wel- 
fare, public health work and provisions for 
the blind. Although the grants to states 
for old age assistance under the act are of 
interest, life insurance men are mainly con- 
cerned with federal old age pensions. Be- 
cause the act is so broad, there has been 
and will continue to be a great deal of 
loose and uninformed talk about its pro- 
visions. 


which he covers the details of the plang 
it affects life insurance and the public, 
well as the actuarial background and th 
problems of administering this huge py. 
gram. 

General agents should familiarize then. 
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selves with this information and shouijfmVuile a 
also urge their agents to do likewise. Ay - ihe 
agency meeting devoted to the subject yj logan for 
be well worth while. Social security yi 

be a live subject in our business for song eo 
time and it is imperative that life ingy. a if 
ance men know the facts so they can takfiMfago, die 
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intelligently and not have to resort to wm. 
intelligent generalities either for or againy 
the provisions. This is a particularly 
vast subject. 
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Dr. C. C. Criss, president Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life of Omaha, has almost fully 
recovered from his recent emergency 
appendectomy, and is able to visit his 
office. 

H. A. Binder, retiring San Francisco 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, and John W. Yates, of Los 
Angeles, who now has charge of the 
entire state, were guests of honor at a 
luncheon in San Francisco tendered by 
the central and northern California 
agencies. Mr. Binder resigned as gen- 
eral agent on account of continuing ill 
health. 


Dr. Emmett Fayen, assistant medical 
director of the Union Central Life, who 
has been touring the western field, in- 
cluding the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia, planned to visit agencies in the 
mid-west en route home, his first stop 
being Oklahoma City. 


Z. E. Marvin, formerly president and 
chairman of the board of the Gulf States 
Security Life and now chairman of the 
board of the Texas State Mutual Life, 























Charle: 


Casualty at its head office and then wa 
reat At 


in the eastern claim department in Ney 


York, taking charge of that branch. He ime devout 
became resident manager in Chicago oj Imebecker, | 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and late fmentst two 


followed 
rip time 
ng of tl 
Chicago 
is attenc 


was joint manager of that bureau and 
the American Service Bureau. When 
the two split he started his own inspec- 
tion service. 


—_— 


A. R. Perkins, agency manager of tht 
Jefferson Standard, was honor guest # 
a luncheon in Dallas while visiting th 
branch there. He was on a tour d 
southwestern agencies. 


-_- 


G. C. Reeves, assistant general cou 
sel Lincoln National Life, is being mar 
ried this week to Martha Giles of De 
Moines. 
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The marriage of Miss Hattie Rucil- 
mann, daughter of Vice-president John 
F. Ruehlmann of the Western & South 
ern Life, to William A. Decher will take 
place Oct. 16. 










Herbert A. Hedges, general agent it 
Kansas City for the Equitable Life o 
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Lire & AccwenT in his talk before the their investment as of an ultra-conserva- | has been named chairman of Divi- | Iowa, is scheduled to address the ar- 
AmeRICAN LirE ConvenTION. Mr. Willis tive nature, not as a_ get-rich-quick | sion A of the Dallas Community Chest. | nual meeting of the Kansas Association Sidn 
called attention to the need ‘for a greater proposition. A few companies have G S. Galloway of Chi h a. a -—* mex oe 
sees: e A k eorge S. Galloway of Chicago,, who ¥ n— ; a 
responsibility of trusteeship and said made an unusual showing of profits to] wus head of the inspection service op- | on “Piddlers, Peddlers and Salesmen. Mutual 
that in his memory no company had stockholders but this proves the excep-| erated under his own name, died sud- — . i. 
failed where the controlling management tion to the rule. A stock company | denly last week at the age of 55. He The Bankers Life of Iowa he 2 : mF. 
had lived up to its responsibility of starting from scratch, Mr. Wills said, | had si rahe fares a vangtiog ic aside re R oon. Pac by’ A of the 
° . = ¥ } noon before and seemingly was in fair | anniversary of R. B. Cherry o At & 
trusteeship. The officers of a ‘stock will do well under efficient management, shape, although he complained of not | tonio as a member of its agency forts of out 
company are the trustees not only for valuing its business on the full net level feeling well. He had charge of the | When Mr. Cherry signed his contrat : what | 
the policyholders, but for the stockhold- plan, to pay a really earned dividend on| newspaper policy department of the | the company was seven years of a Th 
ers as well. operations at the 20th year. With a] Great Northern — = orig ye gy an aon Pe" he the entire 60m tion he 
cas a . . . . over 80 years old, reside a eo e has been a full-time man. g : 
Too often new stock life companies modified term valuation, the period for ienbsinns st Edebecss, 1. Mee. R. B. Cherry was introduced to the Washi 
have been promoted with the profit mo- the earned dividend might be lessened Galloway and two sons survive. Mr.| Bankers Life through his father, Jot i pa 
tive dominant and that of service to pol- by five years. Most dividends paid} Galloway was formerly connected with | Cherry, and he in turn introduced his in 
) y : 91 Be 1935, 
icyholders not only secondary but some earlier are not earned and are really | the claim department of the Continental | son, R. H. Cherry, to agency work * the Ac 
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esonal producers of the Mid-Conti- 
ent Life of Oklahoma City, has been 
ppointed state director of the Okla- 
oma City chamber of commerce. He 
the son of Edwin Starkey, Sr., vice- 
resident of the Mid-Continent Life. 








A son was born Sunday at Columbus, 
p., to Good, statistician of the 
Dhio State Life, and Mrs. Good. 


Glenn McTaggart, manager of_ the 
Prudential ordinary department in Den- 
et, will address the Lions Club at 
rand Junction, Colo., next week and 
10 the Grand Junction unit of the Colo- 
indo Association of Life Underwriters. 
While he is gone, the Denver depart- 
ment will be in the midst of its contest 
ith the St. Paul agency, the Denver 
logan for which is “Sink St. Paul.” 
Charles J. Morris, agents’ counselor 
nd million dollar producer of the New 
fork Life’s Bruchholz agency, in Chi- 
ago, died there. Last February he 
elebrated the completion of 30 years’ 
tervice with the New York Life in 
hich time he had paid for more than 
18,000,000 of business, averaging $600,- 
0 a year. He was a life member of 
he New York Life’s Top Club, qualify- 
ng with 25 years’ successive member- 
hip, being vice-president of the organi- 
vation for 20 years. He was 52 years 
old. 

Charles E. Becker, president of the 
reat American Life of San Antonio, is 
la devout world series fan. With Mrs. 
Becker, he journeyed to Detroit for the 
first two games of the series and then 
followed the teams to Chicago. The 
trip timed nicely with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago this week, which Mr. Becker 
is attending. His company was elected 
amember of the American Life Conven- 
ition just a few months ago. 


| B. L. Gill, 73, who served as Texas 
Insurance commissioner 1911-13, died at 
shis home at Terrell, Tex. He resigned 
to become vice-president of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York. He was 
pa director of the Manhattan Life. 


E. D. Duffield, president of the Pru- 


S dential, was one of the principal speak- 
F ¢rs ata dinner tendered to alumni guests 


pot Princeton University at the uni- 
versity. 


He is chairman of the board of 


trustees of the university. 


E. P. Bennett, president of the Re- 


Public Life of Dallas, has been elected 
p President of the Oak Cliff-Dallas Com- 
> Mercial Association. 


Sidney A. Foster of Des Moines, for- 


; Ma secretary of the old Royal Union 
: ettaal Life, and one of the founders of 
othe American Life Convention, is critic- 


all 
> &xpected at any time. Mr. Foster is one 
) the old timers in the business, a man 


5 of outspoken opinions, but sincere in 
| Wwhat he said and did. 





SEARED ETT Ie 
~ a 


@ (or disc 


y ill at his home and his demise is 


R The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
| tion has notified the Acacia Mutual Life, 


Washington, D. C., that it has won a 
Ce as one of the fifty direct mail lead- 


) ts in the United 
11035. This States and Canada for 
® the Acacia 


is the fourth year in which 


has been given this outstand- 
Ng honor, 


ir, Lester B. Cavins, senior medical 
some of the State Farm Life of 
oa Pye Iil., died. He was a mem- 
Medical Dissociation of Life Insurance 
State F ‘rectors and represented the 
; arm Life at the various meetings 
ussion of risk selection. 


ue, B. Sweet, assistant editor of the 
n Central Life “Agency Bulletin,” 


» Was married in Columbus, O : 
z K , O., to Miss 
Z Mary Ellen Funk, the daughter of Mr. 





and Mrs. Lee W. Funk. She is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University. Mr. Sweet 
has been connected with the Union Cen- 
tral since October, 1934. 

W. H. Fones of Seattle, Wash., 
agency supervisor in the northwest ter- 
ritory of the Central Life of Des 
Moines, was married to Miss Myrtilla 
Daniels, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Daniels of Des Moines, in Seattle. 
The bride attended Ward Belmont Col- 
lege at Nashville and graduated from 
the State University of Iowa. For the 
last two years she has been secretary in 
the Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
at Seattle. Mr. and Mrs. Fones will 
live at Portland, Ore. 

William F. Pattison, assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Central Life, ended 
his life at his home in Cincinnati. He 
was 60 years of age. For several years 
he had been in poor health and for the 
past two years was only partially active 
in the home office due to his physical 
condition. 

Mr. Pattison was a graduate of the 
Cincinnati Law School and a member of 
the Ohio bar. In 1899, while a prac- 
ticing attorney, he began to give part of 
his time to the supervision of death 
claim payments, and in 1908 became a 
full time member of the home office 
staff. 

Elected assistant secretary in 1922, 
Mr. Pattison was in charge of death and 
disability claim payments and became 
known as an expert in the handling of 
disability payments. 

He was a nephew of the late J. M. 
Pattison, governor of Ohio in 1905, and 
a cousin of John W. Pattison, chairman 
of the board of the company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Torrance of Kan- 
sas City announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter. The new arrival is a great-niece of 
President W. T. Grant and the grand- 
daughter of Vice-President J. H. Tor- 
rance of the Business Men’s Assurance. 
Grant Torrance is in the finance depart- 
ment of that company. 


E. W. Brailey, Cleveland general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life, 
has been named vice-president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cleveland. He is a 
former president of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Edmund W. Danaher, formerly sup- 
erintendent of purchasing and supplies 
for the Aetna Life, died in Hartford. 
Mr. Danaher became clerk in the newly 
formed accident department of the 
Aetna Life, in 1895, and traveled ex- 
tensively for the company during 1897- 
1898, auditing the accounts of local 
agents. Soon afterwards he was put 
in charge of production and the distri- 
bution of supplies. Mr. Danaher retired 
in 1932, after 36 years of service. 


BOSTON EVENTS 


Fair Honored 
Badenoch Chairman 
Trip & Trefy Course 








By R. E. RICHMAN 


Forty-seven aplications for $302,000 in 
new business was the tribute of his men 
on Oct. 1 to F. Willis Fair, who had 
just completed his first year as man- 
ager of one of the Prudential’s ordinary 
agencies in Boston. Mr. Fair went to 
Boston from Portland, where he had 
been manager in Maine for several 
years. Charles E. Daly, for 20 years in 
the Prudential agency in Boston, was 
toastmaster at the dinner. Present was 
J. Merrill Mann, for 30 years manager 
in the agency before Mr. Fair. Mr. Fair 
is building his agency entirely on full 
time men who must produce a mini- 
mum annual business of $100,000. 

* *K * 


Ben Badenoch, president of the Bos- 





ton Life Underwriters Association, is 

















Security Legislation on Life Insurance 
Companies,” a paper to be presented by 
R. L. Learson, associate actuary West- 
ern & Southern Life, who is secretary 
of the new organization. 

There are five companies represented 
in the membership, the Union Central, 
Ohio National, Western & Southern, 
Columbia Life and Federal Union Life. 


chairman of the life underwriters com- 
mitee for the Salvation Army in Bos- 
ton. 








* * * 

The Trip & Trefy agency of the Fi- 
delity Mutual in Boston is now conduct- 
ing the second of its sales courses on 
life insurance. Instruction is given at 
morning and evening meeting on the 
fundamentals of life insurance and life 
insurance selling. Fifteen men are now 
attending the course. 











Rules on Licensing Company 

LITTLE ROCK, Oct. 10.—The in- 
surance commissioner must issue a per- 
mit to a domestic mutual life company 
on the filing of its articles of incorpora- 
tion and the execution of a bond re- 
quired by law, Attorney General Bailey 
informed Commissioner Gentry. The 
bond required is $20,000 and three “good 
and sufficient sureties’ must sign such 
bond, but each bondsman is not required 
to be worth $20,000 above exemptions, 
the opinion said. The insurance laws do 
not require the commissioner to deter- 
mine the financial condition of domestic 
mutual life companies with reference to 
payment of claims not covered by the 
statutory bond, the opinion said. 
















Reporting Service Expands 
The Business Service Company, a 
credit reporting organization, which was 
formed last year by C. D. Earhart, for- 
merly manager of the National Report- 
ing Agency, has been expanding. It now 
has offices in Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Columbus. Walter Adlard is in charge 
in Cleveland and A. L. Zepf is ‘Cincin- 
nati manager. 
Cincinnati Actuarial Meeting 
The new Cincinnati Actuarial Club, of 
which A. J. Koeppe, assistant actuary 
Union Central: Life, is president, starts 
off under favorable auspices. Meetings 
will be held eight times a year. The 
subject to be discussed at the October 
meeting will be “The Effect of Social 
























































E. E. Spears of Snyder, Tex., was re- 
cently .made district manager of the 
Republic Life for the section immedi- 
ateiy surrounding Snyder. 
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HERE IS 
YOUR PROSPECT 


. and there are millions just like him . . . In business . . . in professions, 
doctors, lawyers, architects . . . employers of labor . . . Folks who will not be 
benefited by the Social Security Act ... YET... They need and want OLD AGE 
security. In addition there are millions in industry (out of 48,830,000 gainfully 
employed workers only 25,804,000 will be eligible for old age pensions which in 
many cases will not be adequate). 

Today, more than ever before, these people are concerned about financial security 
for themselves. Many of them own life insurance as a protection for their families 
but they have not considered it as an investment for creating an old age income. 
This is a vast field for progressive life insurance representatives to cultivate . . 
Here will be found millions of dollars of new business. 

The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company issues contracts that are especially, 
adapted for the building of an old age income .. . contracts that will appeal to 
this tremendous market for old age security. 

If you are interested, address— 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
~ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
Rt: OER OEE LEED EGE Bn a ERB 
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October 11, 19, 

























AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











@ All policy contracts are issued on a non-par- 
ticipating basis with guaranteed benefits at a 
guaranteed low cost. No guesses, no estimates, 
no uncertainties, no change in what the client 
has to pay. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 








Farm Bureau in Life Field 





Ohio Organization Gets Old A. I. U., 
Inc., and Judge Younger—Has Fire 
and Automobile Insurer 





COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 10.—Control of 
the Life insurance Company of America, 
formerly the American Insurance Union, 
Inc., has been purchased by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau. Some 15,000 shares of 
stock, constituting about three-fourths 
of the shares, were purchased from the 
American Conservation Company of 
Chicago, which obtained control of the 
A. I. U., Inc., a few years ago as a re- 
sult of some loans that were made. 

Judge C. S. Younger, former insurance 
commissioner of Ohio, who has been 
president of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, goes to the farm bu- 
reau along with the company. 


Made Deal Recently 


The Life Insurance Company of 
America recently reinsured the business 
of the Chicago National Life, which was 
originally reinsured in the Pacific States 
Life, but was excluded from the reinsur- 
ance contract under which the Occiden- 
tal Life of Los Angeles took over the 
business of the Pacific States. 

The total insurance in force of the 
Life Insurance Company of America 
amounts to about $17,500,000. 

This is the third insurance company 
in the Ohio Farm Bureau setup. The 
Farm Bureau Mutual, a fire company, 
was organized early in 1934 and the 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile has 
been operating for several years writing 
full coverage automobile business. 

The Life Insurance Company of 
America in 1934 had total income of 
$1,005,144, total disbursements $650,297, 
assets $1,451,322, net reserve $1,025,647, 
capital $200,000 and net surplus $147,085. 


Directors Are Listed 


The life company will be operated by 
a board of directors including Secretary 
Murray D. Lincoln of the Farm Bu- 
reay; Perry L. Green, Hiram; George 
L. Cooley, Dover Center; C. Edward 
Wise, Baltimore, Md.; C. S. Younger, 
Paul L. Bernard and Clifford L. Jor- 
dan, now of the life company. Judge 
Younger will continue as president and 
general counsel and that for the time 
being there will be no changes in the 
life insurance organization which wil! 
continue to operate in the A. I. U. Ci- 
tadel. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation 
is about 20 years old. It was originally 
organized to enable its farmer members 
to buy feed and farm supplies on a co- 
operative basis, bringing down the cost. 
It is the usual practice to have an of- 
fice in each county, in the rural district, 
where these supplies may be obtained. 

In 1925, the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co. was organ- 
ized to write automobile insurance. 
Premiums written reached a high of 
$2,060,235 last year. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Fire had 
$29,488 premiums last year. 





Texas Company Change 


The Texas State Life has taken over 
the Texas State Mutual Life with 21,000 
policyholders. In making the announce- 
ment President Z. E. Marvin of the new 
company said that it will write ordinary, 
intermediate and industrial at reduced 
insurance commissions, which is ex- 
pected to provide participating profits 
for policyholders. 

The new company is really a reorgan- 
zation of the mutual on a stock basis. 





Now Writing Business 









— 
, to plant agencies in all sections of thd 
state as rapidly as possible. 

The Guardian Mutual will insure y 













entire family under one policy for var, provide 
ing amounts of $100 up, the policies hay, Fou 
ing cash and loan values beginning it | 
the third year and are participating, The bu 
omely i 
Kentucky Receiver Named [B'® 


ountain, 
jyminate 
aced_ be 
ourt 1S 1 


for Federal Union Lif 















W. C. Marshall of Frankfort has benim Preside 
appointed ancillary receiver in Kentucklnd Miss 
for the Federal Union Life of Cincip.fliMhe come 
nati. Judge J. C. Jones also granted a 
injunction restraining agents of the con. Ta 
pany in Kentucky from collecting pre. 
miums. The action was taken in a sy On om 
filed by Commissioner McKay Reed, gc 0 M@ 

A Federal Union Policyholders Pro. (qe2g2tst 


(Malley 
of venue 
Baron 1 
and liqu’ 
Judge 
insurance 
inite an 
tion age 
Superint 
their pé 
ance st 


tective Association has been organize 
in Cincinnati with headquarters in the 
American building. E. W. Pfitzer j 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The committee has eight men inter. 
viewing policyholders of the company, 
for which a receiver was appointed two 
months ago, and is also contacting then 
by mail. Mr. Pfitzer addressed a let. 
ter to Louis Schneider, presecuting at- 
torney Hamilton county, saying there 



































































are 10,000 policyholders in the county Heyes 
and it is alleged that former officers ' 
have “manipulated in loose and _reck- 9m 
less fashion the money entrusted to 

them by the purchasers of insurance.” It Tal 
requests the prosecutor to make an ex- The 


amination of the acts of officers. It is I has giv 
charged there is evidence of collusion MM 4) take 
in the original Jason Williams receiver- and cal 
ship suit and the allegations of policy- pose € 
holders in interpleader actions are men- 


any. 

tioned. nesta 

According to Mr. Pfitzer, the associa- 
tion is attempting to obtain a criminal E 
indictment against former officers. 

Jurisdiction of the federal district The 
court in appointing receivers will be de- subsid 
termined Oct. 17 by the federal court of hotel | 
appeals. The insurance department is ject te 
contesting the appointment of a receiver, The st 
asserting that under Ohio law, receiver- Hotel 
ship action or liquidation of an_ insur- an 
ance company is a function of the de- — 
partment. 


Bankers National Exceeds a 
Goal of $1,000,000 New Apps. & Occ 


















The new Guardian Mutual Life of 





Dalias is now writing business It plans 









The Bankers National Life of New pi 
Jersey more than achieved its objective ten 
of $1,000,000 in new applications by the Cc 
end of September to signalize the com 
pany’s removal of its home office to Tr 
Montclair, N. J., President R. R. Louns- bag 
bury has announced. A total of $1, pee 
052,430 in 92 applications was the final st 
score, the largest being for $100,000. pee 
The campaign was carried on by a spe audi 
cial corps of company representatives. M 

Its successful close was marked by 4 of t 
dinner, with business and civic leaders 1909 
and town government officials as guests. ton 
Mr. Lounsbury pointed out that the dit- of 
ner also marked the close of the con in t 
pany’s eighth year of active business. tabl 

he | 
New Home Office of the in 
Columbia Life Is Dedicated lar 

: a 

More than 500 attended the formal i 
opening and dedication of the Columbia ack 
Life’s beautiful new home office in Cin- = 
cinnati. The company is 32 years 0! at 
this year. A feature of the building 's ap 
the spacious and attractive lobby which ple 
is entered directly from the entrance. — Th 

The lobby is flanked on either side by Pm 
a private office. Directly back of these ag 
are agency rooms. At the rear of the | 
building is a large two-story room - 
which is used for general office put th 
poses. Three offices, providing spac¢ re 






for the machinery room and loan de- 





ctober 13. 1935 











LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 











Ltment adjoin this. Above the offices 
the photoprint department. The sec- 
nf foor is given over to the president s 
ite, directors’ room, secretary’s office 
nd secretarial room. A feature of the 
iectors’ room 1S the tremendous table 
‘hich was specially made in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Ctions of th 





ill insure a 





; \ large green and gold shower room 
veer Vary. ; provided for the directors. 

1 t » 
| eginning’y Fountain Before Entrance 
cipating, The building is tastefully and hand- 



















throughout. It is 
A. large trip. 


omely furnished 


am vodlighted at night. . trip. 
° ed wen the middle portion of which is 
nion Lif iyminated by varying colored lights, is 

before the entrance. A _ tennis 


iaced 2 
ourt is provided for employes. 


rt has beef President S. M. Cross and Mrs. Cross 





1 Kentuckfiifnd Miss C. M. Fredricks, secretary of 
Of Cincip.MlMhe company, greeted the guests. 
STanted ay 

so Com. Takes Change of Venue 

n ia” ve On the grounds that Circuit Judge F, 
ay Reed (EC. O'Malley of St. Louis was prejudiced 
ders Pro,fmmagainst him, Superintendent R. E 


0'Malley of Missouri has taken a change 
of venue to the court of Circuit Judge 
Baron in his suit seeking to take over 
and liquidate the Missouri National Life. 

Judge O’Malley had twice directed the 
insurance department to make more def- 


Organized 
ers in the 
Pfitzer is 
1Mittee, 

nen inter. 





der. The Central Life reinsured the 
business of the defunct Illinois Life. 
The latter company was heavily inter- 
ested in the LaSalle hotel. 

Holders of the first mortgage bonds 
secured by the hotel will get about 5 
cents on the dollar or they may take 10 
shares of common stock of the new 
company for every thousand dollar bond 
in lieu of cash. 


Opens Mortgage Loan Branch 


The New York Life has opened a 
mortgage loan department in connection 
with its branch in Toronto, under J. G. 
Pelton, formerly of Montreal, who will 
manage mortgage lending from both the 
Toronto and Montreal branches. The 
company plans to lend on all types of 
property, but particularly on small resi- 
dences occupied by the owners. 








Fraser Fire C-™mpany Director 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been 
elected a director of two companies in 
the Phoenix of Hartford fire insurance 





company group, the Phoenix Insurance 





Company itself and the Connecticut 
Fire. He takes the place left vacant by 
the death of President A. A. Welch of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life. 


Five Million in Three Days 

The annual inter-agency contest of the 
Pacific Mutual Life started off with a 
bang, a total of over $5,000,000 being 
produced the first three days, which in- 
cluded a special drive in honor of the 
25th anniversary of the C. C. Day 
agency at Oklahoma City. 


Opens Wichita Falls Branch 
The Guaranty Old Line Life of Dal- 
las has opened a branch in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., with C. C. Hampton as 
manager. 








Parmer Named at Waco 


Clint Parmer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Great American Life 
of San Antonio at Waco, Tex., with 
offices at 901 Professional building. 





The Dunean Life & Accident Associa- 
tion, formerly of Duncan, Okla., has 
changed its name to the Old American 
Life of Oklahoma City. 











AMONG COMPANY MEN 





company F eats - 
vinted tw inte and certain the charges in its peti- 
‘ting them fq tion against the company. Counsel for 
sed a let. Superintendent O’Malley contended that 
cuting at. gm their petition complied with the insur- 
ing there fe auce Statutes of the state, but Judge 
1e county Ae O Malley rejected that claim, holding 
r officers Me that the petition was entirely too gen- 
ind reck. ime eral. 
‘usted to ee 
ance,” It Takes Over Fremont Mutual 
~ Be & = The common pleas court at Columbus 
wil ts MM tas given the Ohio department authority 
a "sion HM to take over the Fremont Mutual Life 
ae and carry on the business, with the pur- 
Bes "CY B® pose eventually of liquidating the com- 
© met HM oany. A deputy from the insurance de- 
partment will handle the details. 
associa- 
criminal 
rs, Buys the La Salle Hotel 
district The Central Life of Iowa, through a 
| be de- subsidiary, has purchased the LaSalle 
court of hotel in Chicago for $337,000 cash, sub- 
nent is ject to about $1,000,000 in back taxes. 
ecelver, The subsidiary was the LaSalle-Madison 
>celver- Hotel Company. It was the only bid- 
Insur- 
the de- 
S 
\pPs. B Occidental Makes Promotions 





New I. C. Cunningham Appointed Superin- 





jective tendent of Agents, K. R. Fyfe Assistant 
' bas Controller, H. G. Dobson Auditor 

ce to 

ouns The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
 $1,- has appointed I. C. Cunningham super- 
final intendent of agencies; K. R. Fyfe, as- 
0,000. sistant controller, and H. G. Dobson, 


spe- auditor, 


tives Mr. Cunningham entered the service 
by a of the Occidental Life in 1908 and in 
yor 1909 opened the Oregon and Washing- 
‘in ton field for the company. After 17 years 
mand of organization and development work 


in the Pacific Northwest, where he es- 
tablished a large and successful agency, 
he returned to Los Angeles and organ- 
ized the home office agency, which un- 
- o his supervision became one of the 

argest producing units of the company. 
ater he was appointed divisional man- 


mal ager for southern California. This divi- 
bia sions efficiency is shown by the record 
‘in- achieved by the home office agency last 
old week when in a one-day drive, starting 
is at midnight, it submitted 192 completed 
ch applications for $326,232 of life business, 
| Plus 85 accident and health applications. 
by This established a new one-day record 
se In the history of the company for one 
he agency, 

m Mr. Cunningham is a graduate of two 
r- Managers’ schools of instruction held by 





the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 









Teau and is past president of the Acci- 





dent & Health Managers Club of Los 
Angeles. 


Wilde, Larkin on Coast 





F. B. Wilde, vice-president Connecti- | 


cut General Life, in charge of agencies, 
and R. E. Larkin, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, are in Los Angeles for 
a visit to the southern California agency, 
W. G. Gastil, manager. They expect to 
remain there about a week and will then 
go to San Francisco before returning to 
Hartford. 





Gunn Made Field Supervisor 


The Colonial Life has promoted J. 
P. Gunn to field supervisor at the home 
office, where he will work under the di- 
rection of Hugh Matheson, agency 
supervisor. Mr, Gunn was former man- 
ager in Buffalo. He will be succeeded 
as manager there by A. P. Kobee. 


Holderness in West Virginia 


H. M. Holderness, vice-president Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, in charge of 
agencies, visited the R. H. Houchin 
Agency, which has charge of West Vir- 
ginia with offices in Huntington, Charles- 
ton and Parkersburg. 

Mr. Holderness was formerly con- 
nected with the George Washington Life 
and lived in Charleston for several 
years. 


R. L. Porter of Wellington, Tex., be- 
comes district manager for part of the 
panhandle section for the Republic Life 





Men in Action 


North . . . South ... East... West... 
Central Life’s Field Force is working toward 
new high production records for the closing 
months of the year. 
J. B. Lindner, at right, Central Life representative 
in Cleveland, O., discusses retirement income insur- 
ance with two policyholders, Drs. Joseph and 
F. R. Schirripa, 

Central Life’s 39-year record for stability and 

financial security is of vital interest to pros- 

pects for retirement income insurance. 
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of Dallas. 





Aggressively Developing Stat of Illinois 
Offering Unusual Agency Opportunities 





Liberal First Year Commission and Non-forfeitable 
Renewal Commissions 


Assistance in the Field Home Office Co-operation 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF ILLINOIS 


WM, J. ALEXANDER, President 
An Old Line Legal Reserve Company—Established 1895 


40 Years of Continuous Faithful Service 
to Policyholders 








Writing Complete Line of Modern Policies with 
All Standard Provisions 
Ages (0-60) 
Double Indemnity — Disability — Non-Medical 
Modern. Juvenile Contracts Full Benefits Age 5 
Waite Us Topay ror ParticuLars 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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- to build an agency of your own? If you have some 
organizing ability and can show satisfactory per- 
sonal production, we have an attractive General 


Agency set-up to offer you. 


Openings in Michigan and northern Illinois. Write 


as Fi fe 


EDs 
/hsutance Company ofAmerica 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


* ACCIDENT tr HEALTH 








A WORLD WIDE INSTITUTION 


Incorporated in 1865 





HE international character 

of the Sun Life provides 
unique facilities for the service 
of its clients in 40 different coun- 
tries on 5 continents. 


The Company maintains 54 
branch offices in 40 states of the 
Union, giving a coast-to-coast 
service. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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Becomes General Agent There of Home 
Life—Has Been Home Office Execu- 
tive of Yeomen Mutual 





Victor M. Shewbert has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Home Life 
of New York in Pittsburgh, succeeding 





VICTOR M. SHEWBERT 


C. F. Sheedy, who has been general 
agent there for 29 years and requested 
some time ago that the company appoint 
a successor. Mr. Sheedy will devote his 
entire time to personal production. 

Mr. Shewbert has had a long life in- 
surance experience with a record of ac- 
complishment. He started as an agent 
of the American Central Life in 1916. 
After returning from the war he was ap- 
pointed general agent of the Reliance 
Life, then becoming western division 
manager in Denver with jurisdiction over 
seven mountain states. He later re- 
turned to the American Life as Alabama 
state manager. Two years later he as- 
sisted in the organization of and became 
superintendent of agencies of the Ameri- 
can Security Life of Alabama. For the 
past three years he has been assistant 
superintendent of agents of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life of Des Moines. 





Changes in Cincinnati by 
Acacia and Atlantic Life 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 10.—Manager 
A. R. Mead of the Acacia Mutual here 
was given a testimonial dinner Wednes- 
day by the Associated Life General 
Agents & Managers on the eve of his 
departure for the home office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will assist in the 
agency department. He was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the managers’ organ- 
ization this year. Mr. Mead was pre- 
sented with a scroll printed in the form 
of a policy expressing appreciation for 
his work in the association and signed 
by all of the members. 





Succeeded by E. A. Hahne 


Mr. Mead in Cincinnati is being suc- 
ceeded by E. A. Hahne, formerly super- 
visor of Ohio agencies for the Atlantic 
Life. A. C. Palmer, formerly general 
agent of the Berkshire, replaces Mr. 


-Hahne at the Atlantic office. 


Mr. Mead had increased the business 
of the Cincinnati agency approximately 
100 percent since he was sent there 
three years ago. He graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1930 and went 
with the agency department of the 
Acacia Mutual home office five years 
ago. 

A graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati law school, Mr. Hahne was with 
the Lincoln National for a time. He 








Cc 
———~ the 
Shewbert to Pittsburgh Post | 2gent of the Home Life of New Yqijmbush © 


cotia. 
Underwr 
1929 and 
Associat! 
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About a year ago he received his » 
pointment in Cincinnati and he has bee 
a large personal producer. 

Mr. Palmer was formerly with the}, 
surance Research & Review in Indi 



















































apolis. He was appointed Cincinngj 
general agent by the Berkshire in 4 W 
latter part of 1934. He left the Beri Rober 
shire when the general agency at (iJ on a) 
cinnati was discontinued. oe bee 
the Loy 
Brown to Assist Drewry setts. ¥ 
William H. Brown, who for 10 yeanjmm'® “ 

has been manager of the Mutual Bene 
Life at Columbus, O., has been x Nal 
pointed assistant to J. F. Drewry, Cif The ( 
cinnati general agent, who handles thilmMtracted 









state. The Drewry agency ranked firy 
of all in the company last year. }; 
Brown wil) still manage the Columby 
agency, also working over the state, 

The state agency meeting of the My. 
tual Benefit was held last week at (p. 


























































lumbus. Executive Vice-president E, 2 C: 
Rhodes, Underwriting Executive A, | 
Riley, Drs. W. A. Reiger and D. F.R C.J. 
Stuart of the medical department fronfmers Lif 
the head office were present. Other pointed 
who spoke were E. C. Hodgman of De JM Liie of 
troit, Dr. C. M. Newcomb of Dclaware fii ing nine 
Q., and H. J. Buckley of Chicago, ad. (i ters we 
vertising expert. 
Lor 

Bankers National Appointments By 

Irving Victoroff has been appointed ub - 
general agent of the Bankers Nation ; 
Life of New Jersey in Jersey City. ki?) —_ 


started his insurance career with the 
Equitable Life of New York. 

John W. Buckley has been appointel 
general agent in Paterson, N. J. it 
is a graduate of Northwestern Univer 
sity and started his business career it 
real estate in Chicago. In 1926 he wert 











into the general insurance business in North 
Paterson and became president of the 
Paterson Underwriters Association. 4 to 
few years ago he added the life depart 
ment to his agency. He has been get 
eral agent for the Continental Assurant Aa 
of Chicago. ited 
cific 
Open New Iowa Office Franc 
E. L. Bloodgood and L. G. Clark 0 oat 
Cherokee, Ia., are opening a new agenty yg | 
for the Lincoln Liberty Life at Fot € ‘ 
Dodge, Ia. Mr. Clark will be in charg gm ‘Pt 
of the office. Mr. Bloodgood is nortl- > 
west Iowa supervisor with headquarters a t 
in Cherokee. He was an all-Americal pet 
football player at the University of Ne pg 
braska in 1923-1924 and later played pr0- rs , 
fessional football with Kansas (ty, an 
Cleveland and New York teams. Sales 
Ralp’ 
Roscoe Again in Los Angeles JB peat 
L. S. Roscoe, formerly associate get “Bus 
eral agent in Los Angeles of the Equ the 
table Life of Iowa and for the past ye! By Evar 
or so field supervisor with headquartes JR) speal 
at the home office, has returned to Lo 
Angeles as district manager in charge 
of the Hollywood and Beverly Hills A 
field, which is a unit of the Los Angeles p eral 
agency. © Loc 
© ner, 
C. E. Shedd Succeeds Thomas re 
C. E. Shedd, Dallas manager of tht “Cl 


Volunteer State Life for the last s* 
years, has been named manager of the 
home office agency of the Fidelity Unio 
Life of Dallas. He succeeds R. t 
Thomas, who has held the post for tw? 
years but will now devote his time 


22) 
ag 
a 


SOLER OER I oe MEAT AAR ARNE CBRE 
al 












was later appointed Newark general 


personal production. age 
SSS e 

Franklin Names Texas Manages hes 
‘ e 

Two district managers have been Ff spe 
pointed in Texas by the Franklin Lit Be Go 
W. C. Nixon has been placed in chargé By cy, 
of Comanche, Brown, Mills, Erath - ege 
Hamilton counties, with headquarters @ of 
De Leon. V. V. Gray, formerly of ba giv 





Vegas, N. M., has been named district 
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manager at Big Spring in charge of ten 
yrrounding counties. 











Cannell to Nova Scotia 
Life has 







—. The Montreal appointed 

New Youfmdugh Cannell as its manager for Nova 

ved hie ¢ cotia. He was president of the Life 
NV, 





Underwriters Association of Canada in 
1999 and vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 






















With the } it Or =. v 
: re Indi has been in life insurance since 1911. 
Cincinnad 

ire in th Wade Named by Loyal 
Pry: Bet Robert G. Wade, for the past five 
Cy at Cif wars an insurance broker in Boston, 


tas been appointed general agent of 
the Loyal Life for eastern Massachu- 

























Swry setts. Mr. Wade —— his headquar- 
Tr 10 yen at the home office. 

ual Be ff ° ° 

been a Names Philadelphia Agent 
ewry, Cir. The Continental Assurance has con- 
‘andles thi tracted with the well known Herkness- 
anked fir Peyton-Bishop agency in Philadelphia 
year. MiMMfor a life insurance department to be 
Columbuf@ headed by Dwight Johnson, who has 
e state, made a record for production in that 
f the Mel city. 
ek at Co ; 















dent Ef Carlson District Manager 


tive A, | 
D. F.R C. J. Carlson, formerly with the Bank- 
nent fronfimeers Life of Nebraska, has been ap- 





Others 
an of De. 
Delaware, 
icago, ad- 


pointed district manager of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa at Fremont, Neb., cover- 
ing nine counties. The district headquar- 
ters were formerly in Omaha. 













Lonam Nebraska Supervisor 


T. A. Lonam, formerly general agent 
of the Central Life of Iowa, has been 





itments 










American Reserve Life of Omaha, with 
headquarters in the home office. 





Stevens Changes Base 


L. R. Stevens, Texas superintendent 
of agencies of the Volunteer State Life, 
has moved his headquarters from San 
Antonio to Dallas. 





Harry A. Pierce 


The Volunteer State Life has ap- 
pointed Harry A. Pierce manager at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jost With New York Life 


P. M. Jost, San Francisco manager 
of the Sun Life of Canada, for several 
years, who resigned earlier this year to 
go with the Occidental Life there in 
charge of the brokerage department, has 
joined the New York Life as a personal 
producer. 





Frisbie Temporarily in Charge 


Charles J. Frisbie has been appointed 
temporary manager of the New England 
Mutual Life at Seattle to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of M. R. Cummings. 
Mr. Frisbie, who is president of the Se- 
attle Life Underwriters Association, has 
had the title of associate general agent 
for a year. 





Fabian Is Texas Supervisor 


W. H. Fabian has returned to the 
Northwestern National Life as south 
Texas field supervisor for the state 
agency at Houston under Manager H. 
G. Hewitt. Mr. Fabian joined the com- 
pany about ten years ago just after leav- 
ing college and served as a _ personal 

















x «pre made ‘Nebraska field supervisor for! producer for about 14 months. 
City. He 
with the 
opintife LIFE COMPANY CONVENTIONS 
. J. He 
| Univer. 
career in Plan Two Meetings on Coast | 1934 policyholders’ examining commit- 
he went tee at the Seattle banquet. 
siness it 
Northwestern Mutual Home Office Men 
t of the . 
tion. 4 to Speak at San Francisco and fea changes cos ee 
2 depart. : B\ oF ct. — 
“ates Seattle Sessions Fitzgerald, vice-president Northwestern 
ssurance re Mutual Life, and Ray Chapman, assist- 


A contingent of Northwestern Mutua! 
Life home office men will attend Pa- 
cite Coast regional meetings in San 
e | Francisco, Oct. 21-22, and Seattle, Oct. 


Clark oi *8-29. The two-day sessions at both 
r agency cities will have identical subjects for 
at Fort the home office representatives and for 
1 charge speakers from the respective general 
; north agencies. 
quarters At both meetings Grant L. Hill, di- 
mericat rector of agencies, will speak on ““Why 
of Ne. Our Gains,” on the opening day and 
red pro- on “From Here On” at the closing 
; City, luncheon. Nelson Phelps, assistant di- 
, tector, will discuss “Your September 
Sales” and “The All-American Agent.” 
eles Ralph Perry, assistant secretary, will 
) speak on “Quality of Performance” and 
te gt: i “Business Insurance in Action.” At 
> Equ the banquet in each case Percy J. 
st yet PY Evans, vice-president and actuary, will 
— © Speak on “What Should We Do Next?” 
(e) i 
charge E San Francisco Program 
Man F At San Francisco, R. J. Shipley, gen- 
eral agent there, will extend welcome. 


local speakers will include L. L. Wag- 
ner, San Jose, on “Prospecting;” L. I. 
nas @ Rothchild. Los Angeles, “Establishing 


ary cae 


of the J cONtact;” J. R. Mage, Los Angeles, 
st sik Closing;” J. M. V. Lawry, San Fran- 
of the [ee S'SCO, “Self-Management,” and T. A. 
Union Cox, Oakland, “Mental Attitude.” Mr. 
2 LE Shipley will be toastmaster at the ban- 
r two fee Ue, and J. H. Kemp, general agent, 
me t0 | 0ckton, at the luncheon. 

: M. H. O. Williams, Seattle general 

» gent, will give the welcome there and 
gers ) be toastmaster at the banquet. J. A. 

| Xemhardt, general agent, Spokane, will 


nap’ [F, € toastmaster at the luncheon. Local 
Life qeakers will be W. R. Frentzel, Aber- 
harge Cw R. M. Wagoner, Boise; Mrs. 
and J) “ara Woodruff, Portland; J. F. Hab- 
rs at i Seattle. Leo S. Black, executive 

of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., will 
&ive his impressions as a member of the 














ant director of agencies, are leaving for 
a tour of eastern agencies. They will 
attend the meeting of the A. L. & W. B. 
Cushman general agency of Portland at 
Hallowell, Me., Oct. 14. The next day 
they will speak before the Manchester, 
N. H., Life Underwriters Association. 

They will be in Worcester, Mass., 
Wednesday and Thursday for a meeting 
of the general agencies of V. D. Griffin, 
Manchester; O. F. Heyman, Springfield, 
Mass.; E. T. Lothgren, Providence, R. 
I.; H. S. Griswold, Hartford, and B. H. 
Badenoch, Boston. Dr. D. E. W. Wen- 
strand, assistant medical director, also 
will be on the program there. 

Other meetings are with Gooding & 
Rowley, Newark, Oct. 18; Hergesheimer 
& Finkbinder, Philadelphia, Oct. 21, and 
a joint meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23 of the agencies of A. L. Baldwin 
there and Russell Law, Baltimore. 





Executives at Columbus Rally 


The Columbus, O., agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life held a meeting there 
Friday and Saturday with more than 100 
in attendance. Saturday afternoon the 
agents attended the Ohio State-Univer- 
sity of Kentucky football game. Home 
office men present were E. E. Rhodes, 
executive vice-president; A. J. Riley, 
underwriting executive, and Dr. D. F. R. 
Stuart of the medical department. 





Atlanta Agency’s Roundup 


The Atlanta agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York held its annual field 
club meeting Oct. 4 at Atlanta. Man- 
ager Charles J. Currie was in charge. It 
was attended by over 40 agents from 92 
counties in Georgia. The 1935 paid-for 
business for this agency shows an in- 
crease of over 45 percent over last year. 





Aside from Unemployment 


EARNING POWER 
CAN BE STOPPED 
BY 5 EVENTS 


= 
. DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 
. DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 
. LOSS OF LIMBS OR SIGHT 
. OLD AGE 
5. DEATH 


1 
2 
3 
4 

° 


No man can escape all of the above 5 hazards. 
He will either be a dead man or an old one. 
In addition he may suffer disability. 

* 


Regardless of What Happens 
INCOME MUST GO ON 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL “5-WAY” POLICY 


Guarantees Income 
For these 5 hazards 


AND 
It Pays for Disability 
From the First Day 
” 


acitic Mutual Lite 
/nsurance Company ram 


GEORGE 1. COCHRAN, pnresioent 


Operating in 
42 States 


Assets over 
$205,000,000 


Home Office 
Los Angeles, California 











More for You 


The New ‘‘All-in-One Policy”’ 


will increase your production ... You can sell larger 
policies and more policies. Increased premium in- 
come with level commissions means increased 
renewals every year. 


THIS COMPLETE PROTECTION PLAN COMBINES 
Life, Accident, Health, and Retirement for Old Age 


IT PAYS 


Monthly Income in case of ACCIDENT 

Monthly Income in case of SICKNESS 

Monthly Income for loss of HANDS, FEET or EYES 
Monthly Income for DEATH from ANY CAUSE 
Monthly Income for RETIREMENT 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Participating—Non-Participating—Juvenile—Special Competitive Policies 
— Disability Income — Annuities —Family Maintenance — Commercial 
Accident and Health 


All these advantages with One of the Strongest Life Insurance 
Companies in America 


The Ohio State Life ARETE Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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General Agency Openings 
with 


A GREAT COMPANY 





GROWING GREATER 





A Company that has 


Insurance in Foree 


(a gain of $5,000,000.00 since 
January Ist, 1935) 


*A Liberal Contract 


(Both First Year and Renewal 
Commissions) 


*An Attractive Line 
of Policies 


(designed to fit every need) 


*A Unique Sales 
Program 


Practical assistance and co-op- 
eration in the field - 


Enjoy the advantages of 


COMMONWEALTH CORDIAL 
CO-OPERATION 





Write 
J. Herbert Snyder, 
Agency Vice-President. 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 

















WITH INDUSTRIAL OFFICES 





Every Debit Must Show Profit 


President Williams of Western & South- 
ern Tells Need for Well Balanced 
District Management 


The necessity for every debit to show 
a satisfactory increase was emphasized 
by C. F. Williams, president Western & 
Southern Life, in a talk on “The New 
Order of Things—Adequate Volume 
with Adequate Quality at Adequate 
Costs,” before the American Life Con- 
vention’s Industrial Section meeting in 
Chicago. A district is not profitable un- 
less every debit is a paying unit, said 
Mr. Williams. Even if a majority of 
agents are making an increase and get- 
ting paid for it, the district is unprofit- 
able if other agents are not performing 
satisfactorily. If an agent makes no 
more than his stated salary, that salary 
is a loss. To find what an agent is 
worth it is necessary to find what he 
makes above his stated salary. An 
agent’s total earnings should be double 
his stated salary. A manager must real- 
ize that industrial special commission is 
money advanced by the company for in- 
crease it may or may not get. 


Realize Need for Economy 


If a manager had to buy a district as 
he would a store and run it on his own 
capital, he would realize the necessity 
for economical management, said Mr. 
Williams. He wouldn’t keep agents 
upon whom he lost money. He would 
realize what finals cost and would strive 
to prevent them by seeing that his 
agents got proper training and super- 
vision. The desirability of a manager 
running his district as he would his own 
business was emphasized by Mr. Wil- 
liams. Some field men regard the com- 
pany as politicians regard the govern- 
ment, an inexhaustible source of money. 
However, when the management results 
in an excessive claim ratio and salary 


loss, or any other loss, the company may 
pay but eventually the district pays, be- 
cause their earnings are decreased by 
just that much. Every district should be 
self-supporting, otherwise part of the 
money paid to that district must be 
contributed by some other district, and 
no self-respecting manager would relish 
that idea. 


No Competition Seen 

Some questions have been raised re- 
garding the effect on industrial insur- 
ance of the old age pension provisions 
of the social security act in relation to 
the benefits a beneficiary may receive at 
employe’s death. If an employe aver- 
ages $200 a month income for the first 
15 years under the act, he and his em- 
ployer will have paid $1,440 in taxes and 
his beneficiary will get 3% percent or 
$50.40. If the employe lives 30 years, 
then payment will be only $126. As $200, 
a month is more than the prevailing 
wage of the average industrial policy- 
holder, it can be readily seen that the 
death payments under the social security 
act will be of no great competition to 
industrial life insurance. 


Named Ohio Managers 


C. C. Henslee and F. W. Rentz, Cin- 
cinnati, have been appointed Ohio man- 
agers of the All-States Life of Alabama. 
The Henslee & Rentz agency has been 
manager of the All-States Life indus- 
trial department at Cincinnati, which it 
will continue to represent. The pres- 
ent agencies at Columbus and Dayton 
will be continued and the company will 
eventually develop other Ohio cities. 


Providence Manager Dies 
D. J. Murphy, 50, Providence, R. I., 
manager of the West Warwick district 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life, died 
suddenly while riding home in his auto- 





mobile. 








NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Announce Sales Clinic Series 


Timely Topics to Be Featured by Pitts- 
burgh Association for the Next 
Three Months 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 10.—Following 
through with a tentative arrangement 
made by the program committee at the 
time the membership “package” was is- 
sued early last year, which resulted in 
winning the Charles Jerome Edwards 
membership cup at the National asso- 
ciation meeting, the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association has arranged 
a series of five “Business-Getter Sales 
Clinics’ for October, November and 
December. Similar clinics with differ- 
ent subjects and sponsors were pre- 
sented successfully last spring. 

The first of the series, Oct. 7, was 
on “The Social Security Bill and Its 
Significance to the Agent,” sponsored 
by the Aetna Life. A discussion of the 
new social security legislation and its 
possible effect on present and future life 
insurance as issued by private compa- 
nies was presented. The others are: 

Oct. 21—‘“Selling Individual Security.” 
Sponsored by the Provident Mutual Life. 
Stressing the feature of life income 
rather than annuities. 

Nov. 4—‘‘What Happens When a Man 
Dies?” ‘Sponsored by the Canada Life. A 
discussion of taxes relative to life in- 
surance and annuities, followed by a 
15-minute open forum for questions and 
answers. 

Nov. 18—“A Canvass of You and Your 
Family.’ Sponsored by the Metropoli- 
tan Life. A talking picture illustrating 


intensive prospecting and sales methods 
used by the Metropolitan. 








Spon- 


Dec. 2.—“Selling Contentment.” 


sored by the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Protection and satisfaction for 1936 and 
the years to follow, both for the policy- 
holder and for the agent. 

These meetings will be held at 8:30 
a. m. and will probably take the place 
of Monday morning sales meetings in 
many of the insurance offices throughout 
the city. 

Plans are under way for a Christmas 
party and life insurance play Dec. 16. 


* * * 


Starts Anti-Rebating Drive 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 10.—Through 
its committee on business standards and 
conservation, the Kansas City associa- 
tion has instituted a drive against re- 
bating, misrepresentation, policy twist- 
ing aud unlicensed selling. 

A letter has been sent out by T. L. 
Johnson, Equitable of New York, who 
heads the committee. 

* * x 

Richmond — The Virginia association 
is to hold its first annual sales congress 
here Oct. 18. Scheduled speakers are 
Paul F. Clark, general agent John 
Hancock, Boston; E. W. Owen, manager 
Sun Life, Detroit; C. P. Dawson, produc- 
tion manager New England Mutual, New 
York City, and R. B. Hull, general mana- 
ger National association. 

E. Lee Trinkle, former governor of 
Virginia and now president of the 
Shenandoah Life will preside. Governor 
Peery will deliver the address of wel- 
come. More than 800 are expected to 
attend. 

* * * 

Jonesboro, Ark.—Commissioner Gentry 
of Arkansas spoke at the monthly meet- 
ing. All fire, casualty and allied agents 
in the city attended. 

* * x 
Portland, Ore.—At the first fall meet- 


tual Life, trustee of the National ac. 
ciation, reviewed the 1935 national ¢, 
vention. 
* * * 
Mason City, Ia.—P. L. Potter, 5, 
Moines general agent Mutual Beng 


f 


















Life, was the speaker. Max Kissick Wa JAME 
in charge of the program. Roy L, Bgj 
was appointed national committeen,,fm James 
ae Se ymbert 
Atlanta—Senator La Follette of yj ide at ¢ 
consin addressed a large audience at pf this V 
public meeting. It was first intendeg ,gmpual met 
have him address the regular Associggameommer 
tion meeting but so many applicatig, presiden' 
were received from people who Wishe the f 
to hear the talk that it was decided (im hairy 
get an auditorium, have the talk at nigh ¢ : 
and invite the public. pf the 1 


President Oliver Nix presided and} 
L. Cooney, New York Life, introduced i 
speaker. 

* * * 

Oklahoma City—The first meeting q 
the season has been postponed from 0 
7 to Oct. 12, when a breakfast will iJ 
given. C. C. Day, general agent Pacigs 
Mutual, will be key speaker and will», 
port on the national convention befoy 
his discussion of life insurance selli 

* * * 

Los Angeles—Grant L. Hill, director 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, yj 
speak on “The Field Man’s Problem 
Today” at a breakfast meeting Oct. 4 
He will be on the coast for company 
regional meetings at San Francisco 0¢ 
21-22 and Seattle Oct. 28-29. 

* * xX 

Southeastern Iowa—G. M. Dwight of 
Burlington and Rev. W. L. Turney of For 
Madison were speakers at a meeting af 
Fort Madison. Mr. Dwight reported oy 
the National association convention jp 
Des Moines. 
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* * 


Mobile, Ala.—S. F. Clabaugh, president 
Protective Life, gave an outline of the 


‘ 


recently passed social security laws 
Besides the featured speaker, out-of. ARTI 
town visitors were Frank Fitts, Tusea- Artht 


loosa; G. C. Robinson, Pensacola, Fla, 
and Horace Hinds, Gulfport, Miss. 

W. D. Monroe of New Orleans, who re 
cently attained national prominence by 
writing more than _ $1,000,000 in one 
month, will speak at the next meeting, 


Home 

cago, is 
months 
spent a 










* *K * 
Northern New Jersey—At the opening 
luncheon Oct. 14 in Newark, James 


Elton Bragg, manager Guardian Lif, 
New York City, will speak on the “I 
panding and the Meaning of Life Inst 


Agen 
I 


ance.” An effort will be made to doubl 
the membership this year. 
* *K x 
Montreal—Life insurance in Canada PHI 
in the last quarter of a century, meas trainin 
ured in terms of business in force, has 
increased eightfold, and indications all be tak 
point to further increases in the next ifm ket va 
years, said G. H. Harris, supervisor fiell J Huttin 
service bureau Sun Life. ‘The improve Life’s 
ments in social conditions in this pres He sizeq j 
ent century have been great; the move of the 
ment will gather impetus and broaden Thader 
in scope.” {ato 
ot @ that th 
Denver—The October meeting and dil- oie i 
ner of the Colorado association was held d 8 
here Thursday evening. All speakers —— 
on the program had just returned fromm tse of 
the national convention in Des Moines:— more 
J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life; Mts —} may n 
M. B. Parker, Equitable of New York: B% makin 
C. Earl Davis, Provident Mutual; A. |e edge , 
Gillis, Pacific Mutual; C. M. Coming “prodt 
Prudential; E. L. Metcalfe, National of M 
Vermont, and Isadore Samuels, New és 
England Mutual. i metho 
* * x ; Trai 
Los Angeles — The Life Insurance adopt 
Forum resumed its semi-monthly see talkin, 
sions with a luncheon-meeting. Chail- F9 becaus 
man Henry E. Belden, Union Centra P and y 
Life, outlined program plans. John #. B men 1 
Russell, Pacific Mutual Life, and Will pr a 
G. Farrell, Penn Mutual, gave high }@ 4nd w 
lights of the National association meét 
ing. S 
ay ae G 
Hartford—John C. Blackall, Connect Conn 
cut commissioner, will speak Oct. 15 "R@ ) . 
“A Life Insurance Man’s Responsibilit! [ KC ) 
to the Public.” John Marshall Hol- fj "p 
combe, Jr., Sales Research Bureau, will § gar 
present C. L. U. diplomas. i who 
H come 
—————— ‘ |» stone. 
Cornbelt Officials Resign pe at 
Charles Barton, general manager, - & his ’ 
Harry Barton, agency manager Of" @ Vi 
Cornbelt Life of Lincoln, Neb... ha} ia 
resigned as a result of internal diss¢™ | es 





ing Horace Mecklem, New England Mu- 


sions. 
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As SEEN FROM CHICAGO . 





JAMES S. KEMPER TO PRESIDE 

ames S. Kemper, president of the 
ymbermen’s Mutual Casualty, will pre- 
ide at the luncheon in Chicago Friday 
¥ this week in connection with the an- 
wal meeting of the Illinois Chamber of 









ti 
















lar associgmommerce, at — which M. A. _Linton, 
APPlicationmresident Provident Mutual Life, will 
Who Wishefil. the principal speaker. Mr. Kemper 
ie ted Ms chairman of the executive committee 

at nigig i the insurance division of the cham- 
ided ang pygper of commerce. _Mr. Linton’s subject 
troduced ims; “Social Security—the Problem of 







Old Age Pensions and Old Age Se- 


urity.” : 
In view of the appearance of Mr. Lin- 



















meeting ¢ 
>d from OcfiMon, the regular October meeting of the 
‘ast will MiMichicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
a _ rs has been called off and members of 
tion Sane hat organization are planning to turn 
nee sellijgmout in force to hear Mr. Linton this 
“Biweek, Thirty tables have been reserved 
director me members of the Chicago association. 
il Life, wij * * * 
> Problenfi OHIO STATE MEN AT MEETING 
ng Oct, 4! 
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) use of knowledge that creates power and 


; Product we sell” are essential. 


} methods is that they are uninteresting. 


® who takes the job to get additional in- 





A district meeting of the Chicago- 
ieffer agency of the Ohio State Life 
as held in Chicago Monday. Among 
those from the home office who were in 
attendance were President U. S. Brandt, 
Dr. C. E. Schilling, vice-president and 
medical director, and Frank L. Barnes, 
agency vice-president, who are attend- 
ing the sessions of the American Life 
Convention. Mr. Barnes also was the 
principal speaker at a district meeting in 
Cincinnati Tuesday. 
i x * * 
ARTHUR BUTLER BACK AT DESK 


Arthur A. Butler, general agent of the 
Home Life of New York City in Chi- 
cago, is back on the job following two 
months’ absence, most of the time being 
spent at the Mayo hospital. Mr. Butler 


has made a fine record for the company 

since going to Chicago a year or so ago. 

He is recognized for his ability in train- 

ing men and is outstanding as a per- 

sonal producer. 
* * 

LIFE STOCKS INACTIVE 


Lifé insurance stocks have been in- 
active in recent weeks due to the con- 
tinued unsettled general market, accord- 
ing to H. W. McKinney, Mathews, Dah- 
lin & Co., Field building, Chicago. 
There are few changes. The Aetna Life 
is off 1% points and Sun Life off 10 
points. Great Southern Life showed a 
profit of $1.24 per share compared to 78 
cents a year ago, for the first six months. 
The quotations follow: 








Par’ Div. Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ..... 10 .60 28% 29% 
Alliance Life.... 1 nen % 1% 
Bank. Natl. Life. 10 1.00 11 13 
Central Life, Ill. 10 aaa 2 10 
Cent. States Life 5 ree 1 3 
Colonial Life....100 10.00 180 200 
Col. Natl. Life...100 4.00 85 100 
Conn. Gen. Life. 10 .80 36% 38 
Cont. Amer. Life 10 1.20 27 32 
Cont. Assurance. 10 2.00 40 42 
Farm. & Tr. Life.100 10.00 180 200 
Federal Life ... 10 care 4 10 
Genl. Amer. Life 10 ee 50 a 
Girard Life .... 10 -40 9% 10% 
Great Nor. Life. 10 AE 7 10 
Great South. Life 10 2.50 30 34 
Kans. City Life|100 16.00 420 450 
Life & C. (Tenn.) 2 az 6% 7% 
Life of VG......+ 20 3.00 90 95 
Lincoln Natl.... 10 1.20 34% 36 
Missouri State... 10 Sas % 1 
Natl. Life & Ac.. 10 1.20 45 50 
New World Life. 10 -40 614 7% 
Northwest. Natl. 5 us 11% 13 
Ohio Nath. ...-.. 10 1.00 20% 22 
Ohio State Life..100 10.00 225 250 
Old Line Life.... 10 .60 15 16 
Pacific Mutual... 1 -40 11 12 
Philadelphia Life 10 ees 3% 4% 
Provident Life... 10 -80 11 ne 
Sun Life ....0<< 100 14.00 365 385 
TVAVGIOLS ..ccccs 100 16.00 590 600 
Union Central... 20 1.20 35 he 
Wisconsin Natl.. 10 50 13 15 








AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Agents Need Training with 
Market, Not Book Value 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10.—In 
training new agents, great care should 
be taken that their education has mar- 
ket value rather than book value, Paul 
Huttinger, head of the Penn Mutual 
Life’s educational department, empha- 
sized in a talk to the supervisors’ group 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Huttinger asserted 
that the secret of success in insurance 
—or in any business—is in a man edu- 
cating himself “to do the things he 
doesn’t want to do.” It is the practical 





more money, he declared. Education 
May not be the principal factor in money 
making, as industry, shrewdness, knowl- 
edge of human nature and facts of the 


ost of the objections to training 


Training must persuade agents to 
adopt organized methods of thinking, 
talking and selling. This is difficult 
because the agent is generally a rebel 
and won't adopt them. “The type of 
men we want are generally self-reliant 
and want to work in their own way.” 





Supervisor Often Criticised 
Pn A. Markell, special agent of the 
pomnecticut Mutual, addressed the Octo- 
a meeting of the Pittsburgh Super- 
Isors Club. Many agents, he said, re- 
Sard the supervisor as a part time agent 


pros ge than to use it is a stepping 
Se cl he supervisor, he said, should 
pli € to answer all the questions of 
ne sent and should provide ideals to 
“a Each agent should be dealt 
mr | a particular problem. Agents, 
.~ €clared, welcome time control when 





it is introduced to them in the proper 


spirit. They object to coercion. The 
supervisor should be cheerful and en- 
couraging but not necessarily a back- 
slapper. He should be in constant touch 
with the agent’s problem and should be 
solicitious as to the agent’s mental at- 
titude. 





Talks on Agency Building 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 10.—Evan J. 
Evans, home office field manager of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, spoke at the 
luncheon-meeting of the Life Insurance 
Managers Club of Dallas on “Agency 
Building With Organized Sales Plans.” 





Denver Meeting Postponed 


DENVER, Oct. 10. — The monthly 
meeting of the Life Agency Managers 
Association of Denver has been post- 
poned from Oct. 11 to Oct. 25 so as to 
avoid conflict with a football game. The 
subject, which is to be led by P. L. Cor- 
bin of the New York Life and C. A. 
Schroeder of the Northwestern Mutual, 
will be “Recruiting of Agents.” 





Miss Haupt Heads Nurse Bureau 


NEW YORK, Oct. 10.—Miss Alma 
C. Haupt has been appointed director 
of the nursing bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s welfare division. She has 
had 20 years experience in her field and 
goes to the Metropolitan from the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, of which she was acting di- 
rector, with headquarters in New York. 

The nursing bureau directs the ac- 
tivities of the company’s visiting nurse 
service. Policyholders are entitled to 
visiting nurse care, including bedside 
nursing and health instruction, under 
the direction of the attending physician. 
Since the bureau was started in 1909, 
nearly 65,000,000 visits to policyholders 
























































A GENERAL AGENCY 


With the Company that reached 70 Millions in 7 years 


In line with its extensive expansion the Company is 
now occupying its new Home Office Building in Montclair and 
has openings for a limited number of men who can qualify for 


A SPECIAL CONTRACT FOR PROSPECTIVE GENERAL AGENTS 


IF—your paid-for production in 1934 exceeded $100,000 
IF—you have some organizing ability 

IF—your future with your present connection is limited 
IF—you live in 


NEW JERSEY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
DELAWARE WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
MARYLAND RHODE ISLAND 





Write to 
Wm. J. Sieger, Vice President and Supt. of Agencies 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. 


Montclair, New Jersey 








































































Join a Growing Company 


Illinois Bankers Life has made remarkable 
progress—insurance in force now ex- 
ceeds $130,000,000; assets exceed 
$31,000,000. 


MODERN POLICIES 
PROGRESSIVE SALES METHODS 








Attractive agency openings in the following 


territory: 
Arizona Maryland 
Arkansas Missouri 


Nebraska 
Ohio 


District of Columbia 
Florida 


Illinois Oklahoma 
Indiana South Dakota 
lowa Texas 

Kansas Virginia 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


K. B. Korrady, Vice-President, Director of Agencies 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 


| 








have been made. 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 


Policy Literature, Rate Books, 
Digest” and ‘‘Little Gem,” Publish 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 


Supplementing the ‘Unique Manual- 
ed Annually in May and March respectively. 





Offers Supplemental Contract 





Equitable of Iowa Brings Out Term 
Insurance Rider on 10, 15 and 
20 Year Plans 





The Equitable Life of Iowa an- 
nounces a new family maintenance sup- 
plemental agreement to be combined 
with any participating life or endow- 
ment policy issued except juvenile, fam- 
ily income and single premium. 

The agreement combined with a reg- 
ular policy is designed to provide a guar- 
anteed income to the family for a defi- 
nite period of years in event of his death 
within the same period of years from 
date of issue of the agreement, while 
maintaining the sum insured intact.to be 
paid at the end of the income period. It 
is written on three period plans. The 
20 year plan provides that, if death oc- 
curs within a period of 20. years ;from 
date of issue, the monthly income will 
be paid for a period of 20 years after 
date of death, and the final’ sum will 
be paid at the end of this period. Then 
there are 15 and 10 year plans. The 
agreement is term insurance. 

The monthly income is 1 percent of 
the face of the policy to which the agree- 
ment is attachced. 


Features of New Policy 


The face of the policy to which the 
agreement is attached is payable at the 
end of the income period. 

The extra premium is payable only 
during the insurance period of the agree- 
ment. The period of the agreement 
must must not be longer than the pre- 
mium paying period of the policy to 
which it is attached. 

Dividends will probably be the reg- 
ular dividends on the basic policy.. The 
non-forfeiture values will be the reg- 
ular non-forfeiture values on the basic, 
policy. 

The term insurance provided by the 
agreement can -be converted to any 
participating life or endowment plan 
without medical reexamination at. any 
time within 10 years from date of issue, 
provided the insured has not attained 
the age of 60. The conversion may be 
made as of the original date of issue 
by paying the difference in premiums 
with interest at 6 percent or the differ- 
ence in reserves, whichever is_ the 
greater; or the conversion may be made 
as of the attained age and the reserve 
value on the amount of insurance con- 
verted will be allowed ‘toward payment 
of premiums on the permanent policy. 
If a portion of the insurance provided 
by the agreement is converted, the re- 
maining portion of the agreement will 
be cancelled. 

The rate at age 35 under the 10 year 
plan is $5.02; 15 year plan $7.94 and 20 
year, $11.52. 


Bowen Retains Experts 


COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 10.—Superin- 
tendent R. L. Bowen of Ohio is rec- 
ognizing the value of experts in exam- 
ining the investments of life insurance 
companies, after a study of New York 
and Connecticut methods. A farm real 
estate expert, W. A. Hilbert of Toledo, 
is inspecting and surveying farm property 
owned or mortgaged by insurance com- 
panies. Another expert of national rep- 
utation is being employed to study ur- 
ban real estate and first mortgage loans. 
He checks appraisals and reports his 
findings to the superintendent. Because 
of lack of funds the companies receiv- 
ing his services are asked to pay the 
expert’s fee to the state. 





New Aetna Dividend Schedule 


Readjustment With Increase for Young- 
er Age—Goes on 3 Per Cent 


Reserve in January 


The Aetna Life has announced its 
new dividend scale, calling for a gen- 
eral increase in dividends during the 
first 20 years of premium paying poli- 
cies and a reduction in dividends on 
paid up policies and policies of long 
duration arising from the lower rate of 
interest used. The new scale takes into 
account the reduced prevailing rate of 
interest and the improved rate of mor- 
tality, and also the economical manage- 
ment of the business. The new divi- 
dend scale requires the appropriation of 
approximately the same amount in the 
aggregate as the old one. The rate of 
interest allowed on proceeds of both 
participating and non-participating poli- 
cies left with the company will be 3% 
percent, a reduction of .5 percent. From 
January, 1936, all new participating poli- 
cies are to be written on the 3 percent 
reserve basis. New participating pre- 
mium rates and non-forfeiture values 
will be revised. The new dividend scale 
on the principal policies follow: 


Ordinary Life 34% 


————— Div. Year———_—___, 

ge Prem. 1 5 10 15 20 
20 $16.86 $3.43 $3.56 $ 3.75 $ 3.98 $ 4.24 
21 17.21 3.45 3.58 3.78 4.02 4.30 
22 17.60 3.49 3.63 3.84 4.09 4.37 
23 18.01 3.53 3.68 3.90 4.15 4.45 
24 18.43 3.56 3.72 3.94 4.21 4.52 
25 18.88- 3.63 3.79 4.02 4.30 4.62 
26 19.86 3.68 3.85 4.09 4.38 4.71 
27 19.86 3.73 3.90 4.16 4.46 4.81 
28 20.37 3.77 3.95 4.22 4.53 4.89 
29 20.91 3.81 4.00 4.28 4.60 4.98 
30 21.49 3.88 4.07 4.36 4.70 5.09 
31 22.10 3.94 4.15 4.45 4.80 5.20 
32 22.73 3.99 4.21 4.52 4.88 5.30 
33 23.41 4.06 4.29 4.62 4.99 5.42 
34 24.12 4.14 4.37 4.71 5.11 5.54 
35 24.89 4.22 4.47 4.82 5.23 5.68 
36 25.69 4.29 4.55 4.92 5.34 5.81 
37 26.52 4.38 4.65 5.03 5.47 5.94 
38 27.42 4.46. 4.74 5.14 5.59 6.08 
39 28.38 4.56 4.86 5.27 5.74 6.24 
40 29.88 4.67 4.97 5.41 5.89 6.40 
41 30.46 4.77 5.09 5.54 6.04 6.56 
42 31.58 4.88 5.21 5.68 6.19 6.72 
43 $32.79 5.00 5.35 5.84 6.36 6.91 
44 34.08 5.14 5.50 6.01 6.55 7.10 
45 35.48 5.25 ‘5.63 6.16 6.71 ye yk 
46 36.89 5.41 5.81 6.35 6.91 7.49 
47 38.43 5.54 5.96 6.52 7.10 7.68 
48 40.09 5.72 6.15 6.73 7.33 7.92 
49 41.86 5.90 6.35 6.94 7.55 8.15 
50 43.73 6.08 6.55 7.16 7.79 8.40 
51 45.73 6.27 6.76 7.39 8.03 8.64 
52 47.87 6.49 6.99 7.65 8.30 8.91 
53 50.18 6:72 7.24 7.91 8.57 9.20 
54 52.58 6.96 7.50 8.19 8.86 9.49 
55 55.17 7.22'* 7.78 8.49 9.17 9.80 
56 57.92 7.48 8.06 8.79 9.48 10.12 
57 60.89 7.78 8.38 9.13 9.83 10.47 
58 64.03 8.09 8.70 9.47 10.18 10.83 
59 67.42 8.42 9.06 9.84 10.56 11.22 
60 71.03 8.77 9.43 10.23 10.96 11.63 

20 Payment Life 342% 

Div. Year——————_,, 

Age Prem. 1 10 12 
20 $25.00 $3.51 $3.58 $ 3.81 $ 4.24 $ 4.44 
21 25.41 3.54 3.61 3.83 4.28 4.48 
22 25.84 3.59 3.66 3.89 4.35 4.55 
23 26.28 3.62 3.69 3.93 4.40 4.61 
24 26.75 3.66 3.74 3.98 4.45 4.67 
25 27.24 3.71 3.79 4.04 4.52 4.75 
26 27.74 3.76 3.84 4.10 4.59 4.82 
27 28.26 3.81 3.89 4.15 4.66 4.89 
28 28.80 3.86 3.94 4.21 4.73 4.97 
29 29.36 3.91 4.00 4.27 4.80 5.04 
30 29.95 3.97 4.06 4.34 4.88 5.13 
31 30.57 4.03 4.11 4.40 4.96 5.21 
32 31.21 4.09 4.18 4.47 5.04 5.30 
33 31.87 4.15 4.24 4.55 5.13 5.39 
34 32.57 4.22 4.32 4.63 5.22 5.50 
35 33.32 4.31 4.40 4.72 5.33 5.61 
36 34.08 4.38 4.48 4.80 5.43 5.71 
37 34.87 4.46 4.57 4.90 5.54 5.83 
38 35.71 4.55 4.65 4.99 5.65 5.94 
39 36.60 4.65 4.76 5.11 5.78 6.08 
40 87.53 4.74 4.86 5.21 5.90 6.21 
41 38.51 4.86 4.97 5.34 6.04 6.35 
42 39.54 4.96 5.08 5.46 6.17 6.49 
43 40.63 5.08 5.20 5.58 6.31 6.64 
44 41.78 5.20 5.32 5.72 6.47 6.79 
45 42.99 5.34 5.46 5.87 6.63 6.96 
46 44.28 5.48 5.61 6.03 6.80 7.14 
47 45.65 5.64 5.77 6.19 6.98 7.33 
48 47.11 5.79 5.93 6.36 5 Bye 7.52 
49 48.66 5.97 6.11 6.55 7.37 7.72 
50 50.29 6.14 6.29 6.74 7.57 7.93 
61 52.05 6.34 6.49 6.95 7.79 8.16 








UNDERWRITER 
c———-Div. Year \ 
Age Prem. 1 2 5 10 12 
52 53.9 6.56 6.71 7.18 8.04 8.40 
53 55.89 6.77 6.92 7.40 8.27 8.64 
54 58.03 7.01 7.17 7.67 8.54 8.92 
55 60.31 7.27 17.44 7.94 8.83 9.20 
56 62.75 7.53 7.70 8.21 9.11 9.49 
57 65.37 7.83 8.00 8.52 9.43 9.81 
58 68.16 8.12 8.30 8.83 9.74 10.12 
59 71.18 8.47 8.64 9.18 10.11 10.49 
60 74.43 8.81 8.99 9.54 10.47 10.85 
25 Payment Life 344% 
10 $19.11 $3.19 $3.23 $ 3.38 $ 3.66 $ 3.79 
15 20.48 3.32 3.37 3.53 3.85 3.99 
20 22.12 3.48 3.54 3.72 4.06 4.22 
25 24.13 3.68 3.74 3.94 4.34 4.51 
30 26.61 3.94 4:01 4.24 4.68 4.88 
35 29.72 4.27 4.35 4.61 5.12 5.34 
40 33.73 4.71 4.80 5.10 5.67 5.92 
45 39.07 5.30 5.41 5.75 6.39 6.66 
50 46.45 6.11 6.23 6.63 7.33 7.63 
55 56.84 7.23 7.37 7.82 8.59 8.90 
30 Payment Life 3%% 
5 Year 
c——Div. Year————_,, 
Age Prem. 1 2 5 0 12 
10 $17.49 $8.17 $3.21 $ 3.383 $ 3.56 $ 3.67 
15 18.75 3.30 3.34 3.47 3.73 3.85 
20 20.29 3.46 3.51 3.66 3.96 4.09 
25 22.17 3.65 3.70 3.88 4.21 4.36 
30 24.53 3.91 3.97 4.17 4.55 4.72 
35 27.56 4.25 4.32 4.55 4.99 5.18 
40 31.54 4.69 4.77 5.04 5.54 5.76 
45 36.98 5.28 5.38 5.69 6.26 6.50 
50 44.63 6.08 6.20 6.56 7.21 7.47 
20-Year Endowment 3% % 
c——_ Div. Year———___, 
Age Prem. 1 2 5 12 
20 $45.45 $3.72 $3.89 $ 4.42 $ 5.47 $ 5.95 
25 5.92 3.91 4.07 4.60 .65 6.13 
30 46.60 4.15 4.31 4.84 5.89 6.37 
35 47.63 4.46 4.62 5.16 6.20 6.69 
40 49.27 4.88 5.04 5.58 6.62 7.10 
45 52.01 5.44 5.60 6.15 7.19 7.66 
50 56.64 6.21 6.39 6.94 T.97 8.44 
55 64.2 7.31 7.49 8.06 9.08 9.53 
60 76.46 8.84 9.03 9.61 10.62 11.05 
25-Year Endowment 31%4% 
20 $35.83 $3.62 $3.74 $ 4.12 $ 4.86 $ 5.20 
25 35.88 3.80 3.92 4.30 5.04 5.39 
3 36.68 4.04 4.16 4.54 5.29 5.63 
35 37.93 4.36 4.48 4.86 5.61 5.96 
40 39.99 4.77 4.90 5.29 6.05 6.40 
45 43.40 5.34 5.47 5.88 6.65 6.99 
50 49.07 6.14 6.28 6.71 7.50 7.84 
30-Year Endowment 3% % 
20 $28.89 $3.55 $3.64 $ 3.92 $ 4.47 $ 4.73 
25 29.53 3.73 3.82 4.10 4.66 4.91 
30 30.51 3.98 4.07 4.35 4.91 §.17 
35 32.09 4.29 4.38 4.68 5.25 5.51 
40 34.64 4.71 4.81 5.12 5.72 5.98 
45 38.82 5.29 5.39 5.74 6.36 6.64 


Participating retirement annuities divi- 
dends are also announced for each $100 
of annual premium payable in 1936 and 
illustrations of dividends which ‘would 
have been payable in 1936 if any had 
accrued in that year on the basis of the 
1936 dividend scale. No dividends are 
payable for the first policy year. 


Participating Retirement Annuities 
Issued Prior to 


Jan. 1, 1935 Issued in 1935 

End Accu ccu 
of Ann Div. at Ann. Div. at 
Year Div. 34%% Div. 3%% 
ee 2.88 $ 2.88 $ 3.64 3.64 
Bisa a actrals 3.12 6.10 4.35 8.12 
oe 3.36 9.67 5.06 13.46 
Beers 3.61 13.62 5.78 19.71 
eee 3.86 17.96 6.52 26.92 
: 4.12 22.71 7.29 35.15 
Bie ccstevae 4.41 27.91 8.12 44.50 
DOSS es 4.70 33.59 8.98 55.04 
MO Ris iets 5.01 39.78 9.86 66.83 
ae 5.33 46.50 10.77 79.94 
_ | Re 5.65 53.78 12,71 94.45 
ME eo, ehacach 5.99 61.65 12.67 110.43 
Bes toe sree 6.34 70.15 13.66 127.96 
| RS eos 6.71 79.32 14.68 147.12 
Bice. 6. a sere 7.08 89.18 15.73 168.00 
ee 7.47 99.77 16.82 190.70 
i an 7.88 111.14 17.93 215.30 
| ee 8.29 123.32 19.09 241.93 
Oe iptorsteveut 8.73 136.37 20.27 270.67 





Indianapolis Life Changes 
Policy Rates and Values 





Revision of participating premium 
rates by tke Indianapolis Life, involving 
small increases for certain plans and 
ages, and small decreases for others is 
shown in the new rate book being dis- 
tributed. The new rates for a number 
of popular forms were shown in a pre- 
vious issue of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER. Non-forfeiture values also have 
been revised with a small increase in 
the surreider charge for policy years 
up to and including the ninth, the charge, 
however, not exceeding $10 per $1,000 
for any year and there being no charge 
for the 10th or subsequent policy year. 

Rates and values for income endow- 
ments maturing at 55, 60 and 65. are 
shown, the maturity values having been 
changed and the retirement income 


varying with sex of the insured. Family 








EW YOR 
NEWS 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING VALUE, 


Valuations of a number of insuray 
home office buildings in New York (jy 
tentatively fixed for 1936 tax levies, x 
as here given: 80 Maiden Lane, hog 
of the America Fore group, $3,900, 
Royal, $5,600,000; Equitable Life, 3; 
750,000; Metropolitan Life, $12,750, 
Metropolitan Life annex, $13,000,094 
New York Life, $19,500,000; Mutyl 
Life, $9,000,000; American Surety, ¢ 
600,000. 





ke 
STOCKHOLDERS TO GET $5,9 


Stockholders of the Guaranty Life 
New York are to receive about $5.40 {i 
each $3.50 par value share of stock} 
view of the action of Supreme (oy 
Justice Dore approving the first and fix) 
report of Insurance Superintendent Pig 
as liquidator of the Guaranty Life. Ty 
order permits distribution of $176,004 
stockholders. The company was incy, 
porated in 1929 and in May of this ye 
the directors voted to dissolve the cox 
pany and liquidation proceedings wer 


started. 
* * Xx 


SUPERVISORS OPEN SEASON 


The New York City Life Supervisor 
Association held its first fall meeting 
Jerome Siegel, Prudential, president ¢ 
the association, appointed committees of 
constitutional revision, program, publi 
relations and the annual general agent’ 
dinner. Secretary-treasurer J. V. Davi 
spoke on the importance of the wor 
which the association can do in coop 
eration with the local life underwrites 
association. 

* *K * 
MURRELL AGENCY’S RECORD 


The Murrell agency of the Connecti 
cut General in New York celebrated th 
third anniversary of its founding. Ther 
are 27 agents only one of whom hal 
previous insurance experience. 

T. G. Murrell reports the payment 0 
twice as much in commissions the thitl 
year as the agency paid in premium 
the second year. During the second 
months of its existence the paid pre 
miums were $48,381. The third yw 
paid premiums were $175,421. 

*x* * * 
FRASER AGENCY GAINS 


The Fraser Agency of the Connectici 


Mutual in New York City reports po fy 


duction figures as follows: Septembtt 
1935, $881,508; for the year, $10,197,788 


September, 1934, $789,875; for the yeah 


$9,307,271. 
* * * 
Miss Bess M. Shapiro, who is in charg 
of Underwriting in the Manhattan 0 


dinary office of the Prudential at 
John street, completed 10 years with thf 
company, and Manager H. Wofford Way 
Mr. Wofford prey 


host at a luncheon. 
sented her with a certificate of member 


ship in Class B of the Prudential Di 


Guard. 








income and family maintenance pror 
sions will be granted by rider attacit 


to ordinary life, limited payment life, “f 
dowment and income endowment poy 
cies. The family income provision 8'F 
percent of face monthly for 20, 15 or 
years from date of issue and then ™ 


face amount. The family maintenat’ 
provision is, that if death of insu 
occurs within a designated period of 
15 or 10 years, 1 percent of face W 
be paid monthly to beneficiary for 
15 or 10 years, respectively, from “%! 
of insured’s death, and then the face ® 
policy. ig 

Rates and values on juvenile polit 
have been completely revised and seve 
new plans added. The new graded dea! 
benefit schedule gives full death ben 
at age 5. Death waiver and death a 
disability waiver provisions have be 
revised to apply to premiums due P™ 
to age 21 of the child. 
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Improved Selling 
Conditions Urged 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


over, if we improve the sales conditions 
of the business we would tend to attract 
better type of agents. 

Mr. Coburn said in the past there has 
been some discussion on the possibility 
of improving selling conditions in the 
pusiness, but the conclusion has been 
that it would be necessary for the com- 
panies to cooperate. He asked whether 
a great life company should hesitate to 
do right unless some other great com- 
pany should be willing to cooperate. 
“Surely, among the life insurance 
companies there are some that are will- 
ing to do right just because it is right. 
Irrespective of the attitude of other life 
insurance companies, I claim that one 
life insurance company can do right and 
iget away With it just because it is the 
right thing to do.” 

Cites Increase in Average 


He cited an agency which four years 
ago had 140 agents with average paid 
production per agent of only $28,000. 
There are now 70 agents with average 
paid production $81,000. There has been, 
he said, a noticeable improvement in the 
character of men applying for contracts. 

Mr. Coburn said the zeal for new 
business has led many to make unwise 
statements, such as, “My company owns 
no railroad bonds.” He said railroads 
are essential to the prosperity and per- 
sons who criticise the railroads are not 
merely tearing down stability in the 
United States, but are guilty of unsound 
selling psychology. This same point ap- 
plies with equal force to criticism of 
farm mortgages, for farms constitute 
one of essential values of the country. 
Mr. Coburn said the fact that in the past 
the life of the average policy was only 
seven years strikes him as tragic, as an 
indictment of the selling process. He 
also criticised companies which are 
willing to hire disreputable agents fired 
by other companies. Life insurance can- 
ut be well sold by such as these, he 
said, 


Interest Yield Is Creating 
Far-reaching Problem Today 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


securities, and to base the premium rates 
charged on the yields obtainable on 
these securities with a sufficient loading 
to cover administration expenses and 
Possible investment losses. 

The problems involved in governing 
the rate on settlement options and de- 
posit accounts were treated by Mr. 
Smith, A rate of interest out of line 
with current levels encourages too large 
a volume of such deposits which must 
be kept in liquid form. In considering 
the interest on annual premium policies, 
Mr. Smith said it is obvious that the in- 
terest estimate must be based primarily 
upon the yield which can be expected on 
new investments with a _ reasonably 
short future, 














Revision Is Retarded 

































Revision of non-participating rates in 
anada has been retarded by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a basis which would 
he considered reasonably permanent and 
eS a desire to avoid too frequent 
ie in premiums. The change in 
oa outlook has shifted atten- 
hs fom termination cash surrender 
, ue scales and reserve bases. How- 
ver, the lessons learned should not be 
orgotten, 
te Smith brought out the desirabil- 
pl free surplus Yather than high re- 
—— The Practice of burying large 
- — of surplus in statutory reserves 
naa orm not available to meet emer- 
~ les is based fundamentally upon the 
a Principles of placing a child’s 
me ley in a savings bank which he can- 
open. Reserves should be held at 
sas egal minimum compatible with 
satety. Surplus should be held free and 
unallotted to the maximum. 


Nollen Is Slated 
for Presidency 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


the American Life Convention since the 
executive office was moved to Chicago 
from St. Louis, it being established at 
230 North Michigan avenue, Dec. 1, last 
year. The location of the office in Chi- 
cago was an excellent move, as all hands 
agree. Many more members have been 
able to get in personal contact with the 
executive office and and the service ren- 





dered from Chicago has greatly in- 
creased. : 

One of the questions to come up is 
whether an industrial life insurance 


bureau will be established at the execu- 
tive office for the use of the companies 
writing that class of business. They 
have been seeking to have some bureau 
for the gathering and distribution of in- 
formation and a central point, which 
can act as a clearing house. Unless the 
A. L. C. decides to take on this service 
undoubtedly some other arrangement 
will be made. 


Wednesday’s Speakers 


The meeting Wednesday went accord- 
ing to schedule, Arthur Coburn, vice- 
president of the Southwestern Life of 
Dallas, speaking in the morning on the 
“Sales Side of Life Insurance.” He is 
one of the foremost actuaries of the 
country and has had a wide experience. 

In the afternoon there were three set 
speakers, Paul Bestor, assistant secre- 
tary Prudential, treating “Financing of 
Agriculture;” V. R. Smith, general man- 
ager and actuary of the Confederation 
Life of Toronto, “The Reaction of Life 
Insurance Companies to the Declining 
Rate of Interest,” and . R. Wills, 
president National Life & Accident of 
Nashville, “Some Trends in Life In- 
surance.” All these papers were highly 
interesting. 

C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, gave his report Wednesday 
morning stating that the United States 
Supreme Court can be relied on to up- 
hold the constitution. The sense of in- 
security which has pervaded the coun- 
try the last 5 years has been reflected 
in life insurance investments. For in- 
stance there has been a great decrease 
in mortgages of all kinds. The amount 
of real estate has increased greatly due 
to foreclosures. Life company assets in- 
creased 6 percent last year. He said 
that the immediate pressing need is for 
secure investments at a rate of interest 
which will permit companies to accumu- 
late funds at the regular rate of in- 
terest. . 

Col. Robbins mentioned some of the 
legal decisions during the year which 
have a material effect on life insurance. 
He spoke of some of the mechanics of 
the convention, outlining in brief the 
work of some of the sections, the legis- 
lative bureau, American Service Bureau, 
etc. Since the executive office was es- 
tablished in Chicago Jan. 1, he said 
some 100 company executives have vis- 
ited headquarters. 

The annual dinner was held in the 
evening with the aerial travelogue of 
South America on “Flying the Lind- 
bergh Trail.” There were no talks at 
the dinner. 


Three Big Berthas Used 


On Thursday morning there were 
three heavy artillery pieces, M. Albert 
Linton, president Provident Mutual 
Life, speaking on his favorite theme of 
today, “The Federal Old Age Security 
Program.” Silas H. Strawn, well 
known Chicago lawyer, and past presi- 
dent United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and American Bar Association, 
talked on “Life Insurance Companies 
and the Government.” A. F. Hall, presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, took as his 
subject, “The Development of the Offi- 
cial Staff of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

The afternoon of Thursday was taken 
entirely with the Industrial Section with 
J. F. Maine of the London Life of Lon- 
don, Ont., chairman, presiding. He is 
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the agency executive. Talks were made 








WHEN BRYAN CHALLENGED 
THE “CROSS OF GOLD” 


In those stern days of 1896—when Bryan challenged the 
“Cross of Gold” and men fought for security against wild 
talk of inflation—the Yeomen Mutual Life was founded. 


Through all the panics, wars, and depressions which have 
come and gone since then, Yeomen Mutual Life has 
grown stronger, year by year. Today, with this back- 
ground of decades of stability, it stands as one of Ameri- 
ca’s great insurance institutions. 
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haus, assistant 


by Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life; R. A. Ho- 
actuary Metropolitan 
Life, and George A. Adsit, manager of 
agencies Girard Life of Philadelphia. 
A new feature was introduced at the 
Thursday evening session, there being a 
round table discussing group insurance 








with President R. R. Lounsbury of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., presiding. 

Friday morning will be given over to 
the Agency Section with S. T. What- 
ley, vice-president Aetna Life, presid- 
ing. There will be three important pa- 
pers. S. F. Clabaugh, president Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham, speaks 
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from the chief executive’s viewpoint on 
“Building and Sustaining Agency Mor- 
ale.” Frank H. Davis, vice-president 
Penn Mutual Life, will talk from the 
agency officers’ viewpoint, and L. O. 
Schriver of Peoria, Ill., general agent 
Aetna Life and new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwri- 
ters, will look at the question from the 
managers’ viewpoint. 


Executive Session Friday Afternoon 


There will be an executive session in 
the afternoon for the election of officers, 
reports of committees and general busi- 
ness. 

The week was ushered in Monday, the 
Legal Section starting that morning and 
having an afternoon session that day 
and morning and afternoon sessions 
Tuesday. They were presided over by 
James C. Jones, Jr., of St. Louis. The 
Financial Section had its meeting both 
morning and afternoon Tuesday with 
Edward B. Raub, Jr., general counsel 
Lafayette Life, chairman, presiding. 

The valuations committee met Tues- 
day afternoon with Gerard S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
as chairman. A report was adopted ap- 
proving the valuations method adopted 
by the commissioners convention at Se- 
attle. It was indicated the committee 
had no suggestions to offer as to re- 
vising the valuation formula. 


Brings U. S. Chamber Greeting 


Harper Sibley, president United 
States Chamber of Commerce, brought 
the greetings from his organization, 
being accompanied to the platform by 
Dougherty, president Guaranty 
Life of Davenport, who is a director of 








the chamber. Mr. Sibley spoke of the 






































Ideals 


Tuese DAYS we hear much 
about New Deals, Raw Deals, Mis- 
Deals and Rare Deals, but the con- 
servative steady progress of this 
Company has been based upon the 
proposition of a Square Deal to 
policyholders and agents. 


After twenty-seven years we still 
believe that is the Ideal Deal. 


Agency openings in 
Illinois, 
Michigan and Missouri 


BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE Co. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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insurance an opportunity to demonstrate 





usefulness of life insurance to the peo- 
ple. He said that it has been the pol- 
icy of American business as a whole 
to build and to render service. The 
future of life companies, he said, depends 
on the perpetuating of the American 
business system. He acknowledged that 
reforms and changes are needed, but 
said the fundamental structure should 
not be undermined. 

President James A. Fulton of the 
Home Life was the spokesman for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, being accompanied to the plat- 
form by C. G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
Metropolitan Life, who is a member of 
the Life Presidents committee and a 
former American Life Convention presi- 
dent. Mr. Fulton said all life compa- 
nies have much in common. All com- 
panies, he declared, should walk to- 
gether unitedly. He attacked those in 
the ranks who are shooting their own 
comrades from the rear. 


Smith Speaks for Canadians 


V. R. Smith, general manager Con- 
federation Life of Toronto, who was a 
speaker Wednesday afternoon, brought 
greetings at the morning session from 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, which he denominated the 
oldest association of life insurance ex- 
ecutives on the western continent. He 
said that Canada is making progress out 
of the depression and there is a much 
better feeling in the Dominion. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
spoke for that organization. He stated 
that all companies should get behind the 
public relations program that he spon- 
sored at the annual meeting of his or- 
ganization so that the story of life in- 
surance, which remains untold, should 
be relayed. 

Peter F. Gilroy, head of the Woodmen 
of the World of Denver and president 
of the National Fraternal Congress, 
spoke for that organization, stressing 
especially the need of life insurance in- 
stitutions cooperating to ward off un- 
duly heavy taxes. 

Morris Sheppard, United States Sen- 
ator from Texas, was in the audience, 
having attended a meeting of the board 
of the W. O. W. of Omaha of which 
he is a member. He was brought to 
the speaker’s platform by President H. 
L. Seay of the Southland Life. 


President Lindsley’s Address 


At the opening of Wednesday’s ses- 
sion, Henry Abels, vice-president Frank- 
lin Life, was called to the chair while 
President H. K. Lindsley gave his ad- 
dress. Mr. Lindsley said there is abund- 
ant demonstration of the continued and 
increased confidence of the public in the 
safety and stability of legal reserve life 
insurance. The last five years more 
money has been distributed through life 
insurance to living policyholders than 
has been spent by the government in all 
its effort to relieve the distress of the 
unemployed and adjust the agricultural 
situation by paying the farmers for not 
raising crops and livestock. President 
Lindsley called attention to the quick 
adjustment and recovery made by life 
insurance in comparison with other lines 
of business. The depression gave life 


its dependability. 

There were comparatively few legal 
reserve life companies that failed and he 
said that it is estimated that the actual 
loss to their policyholders has been less 
than .1 of 1 percent. He commended 
the insurance commissioners for their 
integrity, vision and business capacity. 
The commissioners, he said, have tried 
to improve the business and defeat de- 
structive tendencies. 


Thrift and Saving Essential 


He commended the people in their ef- 
fort through thrift and saving to create 
an estate and protect dependents, saying 
by this means much more can be ac- 
complished than the government can. 
President Lindsley does not think that 
the insurance business need have any 
fear of the government replacing the 





functions of legal reserve life insurance. 
Notwithstanding the additional taxes | 
and other apparent handicaps placed on 








business, he asserted that there wif] sti 
remain the incentive and sufficient initi 
ative for capital. He believes the jj 
insurance executives recognized thei 
responsibility in the safeguarding and 
handling of trust funds for the approx, 
mate and ultimate fulfillment of policy 
contracts. 

E. B. Stephenson, vice-president Ny. 
tional Life & Accident of Nashville j, 
being spoken of as the probable ney 
secretary of the agency section. A]. 
Dern, vice-president Lincoln National 
Life, will be advanced to the chairmap. 
ship and then the plan is to have \ 
Stephenson start up. q 
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W. E. Gilman Joins SEC 


W. E. Gilman, electrical engineer, why 
has been connected for the last seve 
years with the treasurer’s department 
of the Equitable Life of New York, ha 
resigned to go with the federal secu. 
ties and exchange commission at Wash. 
ington. Mr. Gilman’s work will hay 
to do with the administration of the ney 
public utilities legislation passed at the 
last session of Congress. 


Interstate L. & A. Convention 


The agency convention of the Inter. 
state Life & Accident of Chattanoog 
will be held in its home city Oct. 17-19, 
This is the silver anniversary of the 
company. 
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FRANK B. SUMMERS 





Through a transposition, in last 
week’s edition the pictures of Frank B. 
Summers of Omaha and Arthur H. 
Reddall of New York were incorrectly 
identified. 

Mr. Reddall is assistant secretary and 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
Life of New York and was recently re- 












ARTHUR H. REDDALL 


elected secretary-treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. 

Mr. Summers is agency director of 
the New York Life in the Nebraska 
branch and was elected a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its annual meeting in Des 
Moines. 








Schriver Names National 
{ Association Committees 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
Membership—Alexander E. Patterson, 


| chairman, Penn Mutual, Chicago; H. H. 
vel- Cammack, John Hancock, St. Louis; W. 
om: R. Furey, Berkshire, Pittsburgh; T. J. 
Huey, Prudential, Birmingham; F. E. 
di- McMahon, Aetna, Minneapolis; W. B. 
Monroe, Union Central, New Orleans; 
go F. L. Moran, New York Life, Manches- 
e ter; W. E. Rigg, Mutual of New York, 
‘Hon Omaha; Isadore Samuels, New England 
d Mutual, Denver; H. M. Solenberger, Mu- 
an tual Benefit, Springfield, Ill.; V. W. 
ilar Wiedemann, Sun Life, Kansas City; and 
P G. Young, Metropolitan, San Fran- 
od cisco, 
* * * 
Publications—Charles J. Zimmerman, 
er- Connecticut Mutual, Newark, N. J. 
Past National President—C. Vivian 
Za Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati. 
Cooperation with Trust Officers — 
= Franklin W. Ganse, chairman, John Han- 
+h cock, Boston, and Paul H. Conway, Mas- 
| sachusetts Mutual, Albany, secretary. 


ke Cooperation with U. S. Chamber of 
| Commeree—Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of 
New York, New York City. 
Cooperation with Attorneys—George 
E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, De- 
$$ troit. 
Conference Committee on Local Asso- 
NS ciation Problems—R. E. Talley, Pacific 
Mutual, Knoxville. 
State and Regional Associations—F. 
Wallace Darling, Bankers Life, Cedar 


» Rapids, 

i Women Underwriters — Miss. Sara 
Frances Jones, Equitable of New York, 
Chicago, 

* * * 
q Credentials—Martin L. Seltzer, Aetna, 
, £. Des Moines, 
& 


Resolutions—John A. Witherspoon, Jr., 
Pacific Mutual, Nashville. 
,Hlections—Frank B. Summers, 
York Life, Omaha. 

Agency Practices—Lester O. Schriver, 
chairman, Aetna, Peoria; Earle W. 
Brailey, New England Mutual, Cleveland; 
, T. Burnett, Reliance, Pittsburgh; 
wan F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston; 
me M. Duff, Equitable of New York, 
ittsburgh; Chester O. Fischer,. Massa- 
piusetts Mutual, St. Louis; Theodore M. 
og Equitable of New York, New 


ed 


New 





Tom Jenkins, Joliet, Is Dead 


Tom Jenkins, former superintendent 
of agencies of the Western & Southern 
ife, died suddenly in Joliet, Ill, where 
€ was manager. 











Equitable of N. Y. Issues 
New Special Income Form 





The Equitable Life of New York has 
issued a new contract known as the spe- 
cial income policy. It is a modification 
of the family income principle. 

Up to age 40, it is a combination of 
ordinary life and 25 year term. After 
age 40 it is a combination of ordinary 
life and term for the period of years 
from the age at issue to age 65. 

If death occurs during the first 25 
years of the life of the policy and before 
age 65, the beneficiary will receive 1 
percent of the face of the policy per 
month for 20 years and at the end o 
that period will receive the face of the 
policy in a lump sum. 

The rate at age 35 for a $10,000 pol- 
icy 471.80. 

The dividend is the same as for or- 
dinary life. 


J. O. Cartwright Circulation Head 


John O. Cartwright, until recently 
with the home office of the Western & 
Southern Indemnity in Cincinnati in 
charge of agency accounts, has become 
circulation manager of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER with headquarters at the 
Chicago office. Some years ago Mr. 
Cartwright was in the field for THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER and previous to 
that was vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Waynesville, O., where 
he also conducted a local insurance 
agency. He understands both insurance 
and insurance journalism and is qualified 
to bring THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
circulation up to its top point. 


Wheeler Is Madison Manager 


Earl Wheeler, since 1932 with the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life at Janesville, Wis., has 
been appointed manager for Dane and 
Rock counties, with headquarters at 
Madison, Wis. Mr. Wheeler formerly 
lived in Madison and graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Burkhart Is Convalescing 


A. S. Burkhart, vice-president and 
manager of the Conservative Life of 
South Bend, Ind., who has been at home 
sick with pneumonia, is convalescing 
and is expected back at his office within 
a few days. 











Homes with Children 


Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you have in your sales 






kit than a Life Insurance plan especially designed for 


Junior? 


Security Mutual Life Juvenile Insurance on the 
20 Year Endowment or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 
64 plan is interesting to all parents. The Payor Benefit 
clause provides for waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premium dies before the insured reaches 


the age of 


21. 


Security Mutual Juveniles provide for dividends and 
cash values. They furnish an ideal foundation for any 


child’s life 


insurance program. 


Full particulars and rates from any General Agent 
or from the Home Office. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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NEWS OF THE FRATERNALS 





Concerted Tax Action Urged 


P. F. Gilroy Tells American Life Con- 
vention All Organizations Should 
Cooperate on That Point 


Opposition by life insurance organ- 
izations acting together, to proposals by 
legislators for tax increases, would ex- 
ert great influence in holding down the 
tax bill, Peter F. Gilroy, president Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, told the 
American Life Convention in its annual 
meeting at Chicago. He appeared to 
extend greetings from organized fra- 
ternal societies. 

“The American Life Convention, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
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LIMITED PAY 
ENDOWMENTS 
FAMILY INCOME 
JUNIOR INSURANCE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Non-cancellable Sickness and Accident Insurance. 
Operating on a Legal Reserve Basis 


Home Office - Fargo, North Dakota 


Il 
EQUITABLE RESERVE 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


The Reason Why 


A Liberal Agent’s Contract 

A Home Office Cooperation 

A Policy for Everybody 

A Definite Plan of Prospecting 

A Sales Help Program that Helps 

A Legal Reserve Mutual Fraternal Society— 
over 38 years old 

A Society strong enough to command the Re- 
spect of the Buyers of Life Insurance 


If you are interested write for Catalog 


EQUITABLE RESERVE 


Norton J. Williams, Vice President 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


dents and the National Fraternal Con- 
gress,” he said, “have common causes 
when we come to consider the all im- 
portant subject of taxation. Legislators 
have discovered that the easiest way is 
to levy indirect taxes by the so-called 
painless method. A dread of the per- 
sonal consequences of a direct tax is up- 
permost in the minds of each legislator. 
In every commonwealth throughout the 
land we possess the influence, the num- 
bers and the voting power to prevent 
further exactions from taxing authorities. 

“We likewise have a common cause 
in assisting the insurance departments of 
the several states in driving out the 
racketeers who operate unlicensed and 
unauthorized fly-by-night benevolent or- 
ganizations for the sole profits of the 
promoters, We have a common cause in 
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opposing the further encroachment of 
the federal government in the insurance 
business,” 


Consider Pension Fund Plans 


Effect of Social Security Act Is Pon- 
dered by Woodmen of World 


Directors 


Directors of the Woodmen of the 
World, in their annual meeting in Chi- 
cago this week, adjourned from Omaha, 
the headquarters city, so they could at- 
tend the American Life Convention an- 
nual meeting, discussed at some length 
the effect of the social security act on 
fraternal societies’ home office staffs. It 
is not clear from wording of the act 
whether home office employes of life in- 
surance compaanies and fraternal soci- 
eties should be considered exempt. 

The Woodmen of the World has a 
private pension plan for employes under- 
written by a life company. The soci- 
ety’s directors feared that they might 
be required to assume an expense for 
the society under the federal act run- 
ning up to nearly 9 percent in the tax on 
the employes and the society for the 
purpose of building up the federal funds. 
This would be in addition to the cost 
of the federal plan. 

President De E. Bradshaw stated in 
Chicago in any event the society prob- 
ably would not abandon its private pen- 
sion plan. The directors also discussed 
field work, activities of the home office 
and the W. O. W. Hospital, matters of 
investment policy, etc. United States 
Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, one 
of the directors, attended the meeting. 


A. O. U. W. Congress Holds 


Annual Session in Fargo 


The A. O. U. W. Congress, com- 
posed of representatives from various 
jurisdictions of the A. Us W. or 
North Dakota in the United States, met 
in Fargo, all jurisdictions, with the ex- 
ception of Texas, being represented. 
Edgar Bennett, grand master workman 
of the Kansas jurisdiction, Newton, pre- 
sided. Other officers in charge of the 
session were: Vice-president, C. C. 
Fearing, grand recorder Massachusetts 
jurisdiction, Boston; secretary-treasurer, 
J. F. Fogarty, grand master workman 
Washington jurisdiction, Seattle; chair- 
man finance committee, M. J. Boyd, 
grand treasurer A. O. U. W., Fargo. | 

There were addresses on the tax sit- 
uation by H. J. Crepeau, on the social 
security act by Andrew Carlin, on 
“Junior Insurance” by J. F. Fogarty, on 
field work by Bradley C. Marks, head 
of the order, and on fraternal activities 
by E. V. Wagner. 

The congress voted to hold its 1936 
session at Boston. New officers elected 
were: President, C. C. Fearing; vice- 
president, H. J. Crepeau, grand master 
workman of Minnesota, St. Paul; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. F. Fogarty (reelected) ; 
chairman laws committee, Edgar Ben- 
nett, and chairman finance committee, 
M. J. Boyd. 


Aid Amtataiion € ield Men 
Hold Annual Sales Session 


The annual sales conference of some 
200 general and full time special agents 
of the Aid Association for Lutherans 
was held at Appleton, Wis., 41 states 
and Canada being represented. President 
A. O. Benz greeted the field force and 
gave an address. New insurance plans 
to be put in effect Jan. 1 were discussed. 
Among outside speakers scheduled were 
Commissioner H. J. Mortensen of Wis- 
consin and N. J. Williams, vice-president 
gg aoe Reserve Association, Neenah, 

is. 


Bradshaw Is Honored 


De Emmett Bradshaw, president of 
the Woodmen of the World of Omaha, 
has been elected King of Ak-Sar-Ben, a 





mythical Nebraska realm dedicated 

the promotion of the state. Mr, Bri 
shaw has had a varied and interestiy 
career. He was born in Rocky Bayo: 
Ark. Jan. 5, 1869. He graduated fe 
the National Normal University of Ly 
banon, O. In 1892 he entered a lay 4 
fice and enrolled in the law school » 
the University of Arkansas, from whi 
he graduated in 1894. He went { 
Omaha in 1916. In 1899 Mr. Bradshy: 
was chosen head consul of the Wook. 
men of the World for Arkansas, Logis. 
ana and Mississippi. In 1916 he becany 
general attorney for the association 
Upon the death of W. A. Fraser, fy, 
mer president, Mr. Bradshaw was choses 
national president of the Woodmen i 
the World in 1932. 


W. O. W. Texas Meeting 


More than 500 Woodmen of the 
World members attended the quarter) 
meeting of the Central Texas Log Roj, 
ing Association at Corsicana. More thy 
13 towns in the 18 counties in the dis 
trict were represented. 

Judge Horton Porter, Hillsboro, ; 
president of the association; Roy Harr 
son, Corsicana, vice-president; T, | 
Green, Waco, recording secretary, an 
Claude DeHay, Waxahachie, financial 
secretary. 


Fail to Oust Lawyers 


LITTLE ROCK, Oct. 10.—Fraternals 
against which suits were filed several 
weeks ago for premium taxes, alleged 
to be past due for many years, failed 
in an effort to oust two Oklahoma law. 
yers, retained as special counsel for the 
state, from participation in the litigation, 

The motion was directed at Creekmore 
Wallace of Oklahoma City and John M, 
Wheeler of Tulsa, who also represent 
the state of Oklahoma in similar suits 

The chancellor denied the state's ple 
for summary judgment and granted the 
fraternals to Oct. 20 to answer. 


Van Schaick, Pink Speakers 


Insurance Superintendent L. H. Pink 
of New York and his predecessor, 6. 
S. Van Schaick of Rochester, are to a: 
dress an audience of about 250 insur- 
ance people at Binghamton, N. J, 
Saturday evening of this week. Tht 
dinner is sponsored by the Binghamin 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Club, but al 
members of the Binghamton Life Ui 
derwriters Association and other insur- 
ance men and attorneys in Broome 
county have been invited. Among the 
guests will be the entire staff of the 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton. 
Orson Britton is chairman of. the ar- 
rangements committee. 


FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


@ Backed by forty years of 
service and progress and 
facing another era of 
achievement. 


SUPREME FOREST 
WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Omaha, Nebr. 


A legal reserve, fraternal benefit 
society which insures women 
and children 


Mamie E. Long 


Dora Alexander Talley 
National Secretary 
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NEW YORK, Oct. 10.—All angles 
k the sale—the approach, the sales idea, 
e handling of objections, and the close 
were handled ably by seven experts at 




































ting fB. New York City Life Underwriters’ 
of thefgmmssociation’s second annual fall selling 
quarter mmeminar. ; 

Log Rolfe P. A. Peyser, production manager 
Lore thafmmpatterson agency, Massachusetts Mu- 
1 the dsfimmal Life, and H. J. Ranson, Fraser 


gency, Connecticut Mutual Life, both 


sboro, iqmmressed the idea that the point to close 
y Harris whenever the prospect has given im- 
; T. LBplied or actual consent. 

‘ary, anime The most frequent objection met in 
financial fmmrying for a close, Mr. Peyser said, is 


hat the prospect wants to think it over. 
The thing to do, he said, is to beat him 
oit-to say, “Of course, you don’t want 


. 0 decide on this right away, probably 
raternals Mmyou want to think it over a couple of 
several Mmeeks, But there’s a right way and a 
alleged SiMwrong way to think it over.” 
. Bell Protection for 
for the “Thinking It Over” Period 
tigation, The procedure is then to sell the man 
ekmore fthe idea of protecting himself while he 
ohn M, fMiMis thinking it over, selling him protection 
‘Present Mor two months for $10, which is to buy 
ir suits Mone month term and 30 days’ grace, 
e's plea MMepointing out that either the medical 
ted the #examination or the two months’ protec- 
tion is worth $10. It is very much easier 
to sella man after the policy has been 
issued and if a man is unwilling to 
ers loosen up to the extent of $10 he is not 
[. Pink such a good prospect as the agent has 
sor, 6. been letting himself believe, Mr. Peyser 
to ad said, 
insu- 7 Using a timely analogy from the grid- 
._ J, firon, Mr. Ranson pointed out that the 
Tie PBBagent, like the successful quarterback, 
amiton must keep his mind not only on making 
“ first down but also on the ultimate goal 
€ Un and must be prepared to break through 
ened for a touchdown even if he is in mid- 
y the field, if an opportunity presents itself. 
f the fiw Risk Being Borne 
mton. By Prospect’s Family 
doa When the interview doesn’t seem to be 
| setting anywhere, Mr. Ranson finds it 
cnt good closing tactics to point out to the 


Prospect that the risk exists, but that 

It is being borne by the man’s family, 

inaar ueeests that he transfer it to the 
col 

Pp mpany by paying 2 percent 

On the 

John D, 


i 


subject of handling objections, 
Howell, Penn Mutual Life, said 





that objections are divided into three 
classes: excuses, stalling, and sincere ob- 
jections; likewise there are three ways 
of meeting objections: the head-on re- 
buttal, the “yes, but,” and the boomer- 
ang. The head-on rebuttal is seldom 
used, such as when the agent’s character 
or sincerity or the institution of life in- 
surance is attacked, Mr. Howell said, 
warning that it is dangerous, as it im- 
mediately puts the agent and the pros- 
pect on opposite sides of the fence. 

The “yes, but” comeback may be used 
for almost any reasonable objection, to 
show that in spite of the objection there 
is a need for life insurance. The boom- 
erang goes even further, in that it takes 
the prospect’s very objection and turns 
into the most powerful reason why he 
should buy rather than delaying. Mr. 
Howell has written down more than 100 
objections and their answers but said 
the best way to keep the interview under 
control and avoid objections is to use 
the Socratic method of asking questions 
rather than attempting to say dogmati- 
cally what he ought to have. For ex- 
ample, “I appreciate your frankness in 
telling of your salary cut. But there is 
something which you could do to pre- 
vent the tremendous income cut which 
Mrs. X must face in the event of your 
going.” 
Commit Prospect to 

Absolute Minimum Program 


In presenting a sales idea the agent 
should be sure to commit the prospect 
to an absolute minimum program on 
the first call, said R. A. Bernard, Aetna 
Life. The reason for this is first, that 
the program to be presented must not 
be beyond the prospect’s potentialities; 
and second, the psychological advantage 
to be gained. The prospective client 
has admitted that his needs are very 
nearly double those shown on the chart 
shown him and his instinctive desire for 
the agent’s approval will not allow him 
to dismiss the program. Mr. Bernard 
described a program providing several 
different options which thereby increase 
the possibility of placing a portion of 
the program in effect immediately. 
Also speaking on sales presentations, 
Benjamin Salinger, Mutual Benefit Life, 
described a plan for selling a young, un- 
married man a retirement policy based 
on a first call close, which he recom- 
mended for the use of newer men in the 
business. The presentation involves the 
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use of a diagram drawn by the agent 
as he talks. 

Discussing the approach, Sadler 
Hayes, Connecticut General, suggested 
a friendly method of first talking of 
mutual friends and how the prospect’s 
name happened to be mentioned, and 
breaking down resistance by merely ask- 
ing for an opportunity to discuss hls 
product with the prospect when the lat- 
ter is ready. The procedure is then to 
elicit information about the assured’s 
present set-up with the idea of arrang- 
ing his insurance in the best way. 

R. U. Redpath, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, dealt with the audit approach and 
the program approach, recommending 
the former for men between 35 and 55 
and the latter for younger men, whose 
insurance has probably not yet reached 
the point where an audit is of primary 
importance. He stressed the desirabil- 
ity of making it plain that the first in- 
terview is not a selling interview, and 
sticking to it, thereby making the pros- 
pect much more ready to open up and 
talk about his insurance and problems 
which could be solved by insurance. 

Frank W. Lovejoy, sales director, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., will speak at the 
first dinner meeting. 








GALES IDEA 


OF THE WEEK 





HUMAN ELEMENT INVOLVED 


Any life agent can insure his own 
success by properly insuring his pros- 
pects, according to W. V. Woollen, field 
superintendent of the Ohio State Life. 
“Wherever the human element is in- 
volved,” he said in an address to the 
agents of his company, “human prob- 
lems are ever present. Every agent has 
had brought to his attention many times 
the every-day problems of his friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances. Many of 
these now own life insurance, and in all 
probability they will declare that they 
are ‘insurance poor’ or that they ‘have 
all the life insurance they need.’ 

“Such statements as these are due to 
the fact that their so-called insurance 
friends, the agents who have sold them 
their insurance in the past, have been 
little more than ‘policy-peddlers.’ That 
is to say, they have gone to them, not 
with the idea of trying to work out a 
plan that would best meet their needs, 
but rather with the idea of trying to sell 
them ‘another $1,000 or $5,000,’ without 
any consideration as to the many indi- 
vidual needs which exist,” Mr. Woollen 
continued. ; 

“A careful search for problems which 
confront every prospect will bring to 
light many very interesting situations 


and a careful analysis of these problems 
will enable an agent to solve these prob- 
lems in a manner which will not only 
be very remunerative to the agent but 
will be most pleasing to the prospect. 
It will enable the agent to fit life insur- 
ance to those needs and will result in 
obtaining many applications for more 
than the prospects ever dreamed of 
owning.” 

Mr. Woollen said that to become a 








successful salesman and build a substan- 
tial clientele the life insurance agent 
must earn the confidence of his friends, 
acquaintances and prospects. “This can 
be done only by rendering them a serv- 
ice which they need and which they 
will appreciate,” he added. 


* * * 
MEETS NEEDS OF DEPENDENTS 


F. W. Bland, Pacific Coast manager of 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, spoke to 
the Utah-Idaho ordinary branch of the 
Prudential on the meaning and function 
of life insurance. Manager Walter S. 
Payne presided. 

Mr. Bland said life insurance protec- 
tion is admirably adapted to meet the 
problem of caring for dependents. He 
stressed the importance of monthly in- 
come protection. He declared every 
agent should study the new social se- 
curity act, asserting that for those who 
know this act it will prove an aid to 
increased business, but a hindrance to 
others who have not taken the time to 
read it carefully. The speaker stressed 
the importance of illustrations and anec- 
dotes in selling insurance, and demon- 
strated the use of pictures, which he held 
to be very important. 

A round table talk followed Mr. 
Bland’s address. Fred L. W. Bennett, 
Utah correspondent of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, spoke briefly on editorial 
needs. 

* * * 
REMEMBRANCE POLICIES 


The Equitable Life of New York 
gives some interesting information re- 
garding anniversary remembrance poli- 
cies. “Equitable Agency Items” says: 

“This is an out-of-season article, but 
we are constrained to run it notwith- 
standing the fact that it deals with 
Christmas present policies. It can be 
used to sell other types of anniversary 
policies. We came across the incident 
accidentally in a search for unusual life 
income settlements. 

“The case in point deals with four 
Christmas present policies purchased by 
an ex-railroad official for his four grand- 
children. Under these policies, Christ- 
mas present checks have been mailed 
for 24 years. The executive paid only 
one premium on each contract. The 
policies, which were on the life income 
form, provided for a Christmas present 
check of $50 to be sent on Dec. 20 each 
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year to each beneficiary. As the policies 
were in force for only two months, the 
grandchildren; who were then eight, six, 
three and two years of age respectively, 
received their first checks of $50 each 
on Dec. 20, 1911. On Dec. 20 of each 
year since then—for 24 consecutive 
years—similar checks have gone forth 
from the home office. As the oldest 
beneficiary is now 32 years of age and 
the youngest only 26, the Christmas re- 
membrances from their grandfather 
may continue for 50 years longer. Ver- 
ily the good deeds which men do live 
after them!” 


C.L.U. NEWS 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER MEETS 

oe of the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
ic U. for instructing candidates for 
the ps examinations were announced 
at a recent meeting of the chapter. The 
course covering Part 1 on life insurance 
fundamentals will be offered under the 
auspices of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The classes are being held every Wed- 
nesday evening with F. J. Stevenson as 
the instructor. The local chapter will 
sponsor informal study groups covering 
the other parts. L. C. Woods, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh association, re- 
ported on the proceedings of the Na- 
tional association meeting at Des 
Moines. W. M. Duff conferred the C. 
L. U. designation on three successful 
Pittsburgh candidates. 

a a 

CONFER DEGREES IN LOS ANGELES 


At the Los Angeles C. L. U. chapter’s 
October meeting H. D. Leslie, western 
regional director of the national chapter, 
conferred diplomas on 11 of the Los 
Angeles underwriters who qualified for 
the C. L. U. but were unable to attend 
the national convention at Des Moines. 
Mr. Leslie referred to the mission of the 
Cc. L. U. in raising the educational 
standards of the business and improving 
the quality of service rendered to the 
client. 











x * x 
MeCARTNEY DETROIT HEAD 


F. A. McCartney, Equitable of New 
York, was elected president of the De- 
troit C. L. U. chapter, succeeding R. E. 
Olmsted, Mutual Benefit, who has been 
president since organization of the chap- 
ter in 1933. Mr. McCartney has been 
vice-president for two years. 

A. Kaufman, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, becomes vice-president and Miss 
Mildred L. TenBrook, Detroit’s only 
feminine C. L. U., was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer for a third term. She is 
statistician of the L. Woodward 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual. 

Gs extension work will start 
Octo. 28 and continue on Mondays and 
Thursdays from 4:30 to 6 p. m. The 
course will be sponsored jointly by the 
Qualified Life Underwriters and the 
C. L. U. chapter, with Mr. Olmsted as 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
Sections 4 and 5 will be studied this 
season. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of The National Underwriter, Life In- 

surance Edition, published weekly at 

Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1935. 

State of Illinois, 

County of Cook, 

ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John F. Wohlgemuth, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
secretary of The National Underwriter 
Co., publishers of the National Under- 
writer, Life Insurance Edition, and that 
the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 





Publisher—The National Underwriter 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor—C. M. Cartwright, 
M. Cartwright, 


J. Burridge, 


Evanston, 


ll. 
Managing Editor—C. 
Evanston, I 

Business 
Hinsdale, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The National Underwriter Co., Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati. 

E. J. Wohlgemuth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. 7 Cartwright, Evanston, Tl. 

H. Burridge, Hinsdale, 3 

G. Ww. Wadsworth, Chicago, 21. 

John F. Wohlgemuth, Hinsdale, Ill. 

R. E. Richman, Hartford, Conn, 

3. That the Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: (If there are 
state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders. and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in case where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by hin). 

JOHN F. WOHLGEMUTH, 

Secretary The National Underwriter 
Co., publishers The National Underwriter, 
Life Insurance Edition. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1935. 

JOHN B. BERENSCHOT, 

(Seal) Reva _ Notary Public. 
My commission expires Dec. 31, 1936. 
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A man away from home on bug. 
ness is interested in restful sleep, 
good food, attentive service, ang 
facilitation of his business so he ¢ 
get home as soon as possible, 


We meet such men on comm 
ground, for it has been our privileg 
for more than two generations 
provide tired men of affairs wi 
cheerful rooms and soft beds; to se 
as excellent a table as the country 
affords; and to attend with courte 
to the slightest wish of every guest, 
All our rooms have private bath, 
shower, and circulating  ice-water, 
Plenty of singles at $3. 
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